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e 
PANIC THEORY 


PAUL B. FOREMAN 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College 


At least three ideas of panic are current in American social science 
literature. The quite standard economic interpretation holds panic to be 
a mass response to a market collapse, real or imagined, the purpose of 
which is to escape capital loss after a period of inflation or overtrading. 
In sociological and social-psychological literature two somewhat less 
clearly established conceptions appear. In the first of these, as in the 
writing of Cantril, Janis, Meerloo, and Sullivan,' panic refers either to 
the feelings or the overt behavior of a terrorized individual—a person 
utterly demoralized or distraught and then gripped by an intense state 
of fear and anxiety. Presumably, fear and anxiety are cued by the per- 
ception of a great, unanticipated and seemingly unmanageable crisis, and, 
among other possible reactions, may lead to pell-mell flight. According 
to the second usage, one also common in historical writing, panic is con- 
strued as a type of rout, a very ephemeral form of collective behavior 
occurring in face-to-face contact groups or through mediated communica- 
tion in masses. Among better-known sources, this construction has ap- 
peared in the work of Lanham, LaPiere, and Reuter and Hart.? 

The contrast between these two latter conceptions of panic has been 
sharpened by Janis’ recent review of World War II air raid reactions.® 
Accepting the idea of panic as a terror state and as “nonadaptive” per- 
sonal behavior in response to a crisis, Janis did not pause to contrast his 


1 Hadley Cantril and others, The Invasion from Mars (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1940) ; Hadley Cantril, “Causes and Control of Riot and Panic,” 
Public Opinion Quarterly, 7:669-79, 1943; Irving L. Janis, Air War end Emo- 
tional Stress (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1951) ; Harry Stack 
Sullivan, “Psychiatric Aspects of Morale,” American Journal of Sociology, 47:277- 
301, 1941. 

2 C. T. Lanham, “Panic” in Joseph I. Greene, The Infantry Journal Reader 
(Garden City: Doubleday, Doran and Company, Inc., 1943); R. T. LaPiere, 
Collective Behavior (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1938); E. 
B. Reuter and C. W. Hart, Introduction to Sociology (New York: McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, Inc., 1933). 

3 Janis, op. cit., esp. pp. 1-66 on reactions to atomic blasts at Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki. 


[ 295 ] 
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views with panic conceived as rout. Rather, he dismissed the latter as an 
“a priori, stereotyped conception of mass panic.”* He was strongly in- 
clined to discount panic references in earlier studies of reactions at 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki—studies which, as he held, treated panic 
casually but almost invariably, it would seem, in the sense of rout. Janis’ 
views can be epitomized by the following excerpts: 


The above assertions (from earlier reviews) sound like authoritative, well- 
established propositions, as though the panic were in the same category as the 
fact that there was a mass exodus from the burning cities . . . In the absence of 
precise, detailed observations of escape behavior, one cannot make an adequate 
evaluation of the degree of emotional control exhibited by the survivors. To stop 
and to attempt to extricate others in the face of a rapidly spreading conflagration 
would sometimes be tantamount to futile sacrifice of one’s own life. We cannot be 
sure, therefore, that those who fled without stopping to help others were be- 
having impulsively, since we cannot exclude the possibility that they may have 
been acting on the basis of a realistic appraisal of a danger situation. Our in- 
formation is too incomplete to permit any fine judgments to be made; from what 
little is available, it would be unwarranted to conclude that there was a sizeable 
frequency of inappropriate, negligent, or asocial behavior merely because some 
instances of abandonment have been reported.5 [Italics added] 


Janis sought to distill inferences from World War II bombing sit- 
uations which might be pertinent for the planning of postdisaster con- 
trols. Knowledge about human stampedes might be as meaningful for this 
interest as knowledge about the “inappropriate, negligent, or asocial” 
behavior which Janis identified as panic. It can be quickly demonstrated 
that ideas of panic as a terror state or as the overt behavior of a dis- 
traught individual and the idea of panic as rout can induce confusion. 
It would be consistent with Janis’ premises to pay particular attention 
in the aftermath at Hiroshima to excited individuals huddling in the 
ruined city; it would be consistent with the view that panic is rout to 
examine the behavior of survivors fleeing toward the Hiroshima hinter- 
lands. It is logical for Janis to hold, as he has done, that panic rarely 
occurs unless immediate physical danger is overwhelming and no ap- 
parent avenues of escape exist. It would be equally logical for those 
holding panic to be a form of rout to conclude from the accounts of the 
General Slocum fire, for example, that panic occurs in the presence of 
events interpreted as acutely and uncontrollably dangerous only when 
avenues of possible escape are evident." 


4 Jbid., p. 27. 

5 Ibid., pp. 30, 37. See also his “Typical Disaster Experience,” pp. 6-7, a case 
study which discloses flight to the Hiroshima hinterland but highlights only 
personal terror. 

6 Ibid., pp. 40, 193. 

7 New York Times, June 16, 1904, ff. 
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Assuming the conception of panic as rout and holding the idea that 
knowledge about this behavior might be valuable in military operations 
as well as for postdisaster control of civilian populations, this paper re- 
ports the findings of an attempt to apply case study techniques for com- 
parative analysis of a series of historical incidents in order to codify 
theory and to develop an initial series of propositions on panic control. 
Twenty-nine incidents were reviewed in detail ; twenty-five other cases 
for which less complete information could be found were also considered. 
Unfortunately, no data from World War II or Korean incidents are 
included. If this approach is suggestive, a review of classified documents 
concerning such cases should permit extensive revision or supplement to 
the theory developed by the present effort. 

One of the most persistent problems faced in this review of panic 
incidents has been the need for distinguishing succinctly between ante- 
cedent and predisposing conditions on one hand and cause on the other. 
References to either in the literature are frequently little more than 
rationalizations elaborated by hindsight imputation. By superimposing 
the data of case on case, however, it is possible to clarify theory at this 
point and to suggest that background conditions become factors in panic 
only as reactions to a crisis stimulus are shaped by them. In the few 
available accounts of mass panics, that is, stampedes induced in dispersed 
populations by some form of mediated communication,*® the stimulus 
leading to rout clearly linked antecedent tensions with immediate shock. 
This was a major force in the hoax news broadcast in Paris on the day 
of the Bikini test. However, some stampedes in direct contact military 
groups—for example, in the routs at Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, 
Gumbinnen, and Tannenburg—appear to be almost totally explicable in 
terms of the quick sequence of events following shock in the course of 
battle. 

As cases were reviewed for this summary, a check was made on all 
conditions, prior to the shock stimulus, which were presumed to influence 
rout. They ran a long and dissonant gamut. However, all these condi- 
tions can be quickly, if roughly, grouped into types: conditions such as 
acute fatigue which weaken individuals organically, those like worry 
about lack of information concerning expected attacks in war which 
create acute emotional tensions and anxiety, those like novice or stranger 
status which prevent or impoverish self-satisfying group identifications, 


8 Louis Wirth, “Consensus and Mass Communication,” American Sociological 
Review, 13:1-15, 1948. 
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and those like awareness of such weapons as guided missiles and napalm 
which incite chronic social unrest.® 

Cause in most panics develops through the linkage of a shock stimulus 
and four phases of human reaction to this stimulus. The stimulus inter- 
rupts antecedent behavior and, frequently it appears, suspends action. To 
lead toward panic this stimulus must have sufficient duration, sequence, 
or repetition to command continued focused attention and to compound 
terror responses. Shock or the perception of the crisis as startling and 
crisis provoking is the initial reaction to this stimulus. In situations cul- 
minating in panic, shock is quickly followed by confusion, that is, by 
individual and random efforts to interpret events in terms of reasonable 
experiences or relatable antecedent situations. To borrow a phrase from 
J. T. MacCurdy, shock and confusion are phases of “indecisive inactivity 
occasioned by an emergency.”!° Where interpretations of the stimulus are 
so acutely pressing that instantaneous action is demanded, the sensing of 
this acuteness frequently blocks logical definition of the crisis and induces 
terror. Initial terror responses include shouts, screams, and excited physi- 
cal movements. This is not a lull phase; it is a period of din. These in- 
decisive acts of initial terror, if not immediately controlled by an over- 
whelming order-producing stimulus, compound into bedlam. Such re- 
actions may be significant at first as releases for overwhelming tension; 
quickly, however, they serve as reinforcing stimuli for the terror of others 
and may be reflected back, circularwise, to reinforce the frenzy of the 
original actor. Linked in these ways, the terror of interacting individuals 
is heightened. Occasionally, participant observers record the fact that 
these augmented terror responses serve to reduce confidence in whatever, 
if any, organizing interpretations of the crisis had been effected and to 
establish convictions of doom. Terror movements, among whatever else 
they may suggest, may channel attention and direct activity to flight. 
Actors who offer such suggestions are in this context flight models.” 


9 A very similar typing, one which does not however distinguish background 
conditions and cause, appears in Anselm L,. Strauss, “The Literature on Panic,” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 39 :317-28, 1944. 

10 J. T. MacCurdy, The Structure of Morale (New York: The Macmillan 
Company, 1944). 

11 No clearer example of model suggestion for flight could be provided than 
this: “An American battalion holds a reserve position in a shell-torn wood. Enemy 
artillery has been intermittently strafing the position since dusk. The Americans in 
their foxholes are getting what sleep they can. At 11:00 p.m, the battalion com- 
mander, accompanied by his adjutant, starts an inspection of his lines. A runner 
dashes up and hands him a message. The Major reads it. He calls to his adjutant, 
who is a short distance away, “Come on! Let’s beat it!” The two start to the rear 
at a dead run. Before they have covered two hundred yards the entire battalion 
is in wild flight behind them. It races more than ten kilometers before it can be 
stopped. The message to the Major had directed him to report to the regimental 
command post as fast as he could get there. He was complying with the order.” 
Lanham, op. cit., p. 275. 
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Panic is activated when interacting terrorized individuals surge away in 
flight. 

Panic is extremely impulsive action. Frequently it is characterized as 
individualistic or egocentric action. This is true in the sense that panic 
as a design for personal survival obeys no custom. The action of people 
in rout is, however, given common character by at least two things: first, 
by circular and chain suggestions presented during flight; second, by 
the identity or similarity in escape opportunities afforded by the setting 
in which rout proceeds. 

Milling and canalization of milling responses into flight by effective 
models continue to appear when rout is in process. Milling is accentuated 
wherever flight is blocked; flight proceeds when a participant hits upon 
some newly evident means of escape. If many avenues of escape are ap- 
parent, the terrorizing pressure of the perceived crisis is lessened ; if few 
or no avenues of escape are evident or if available avenues are blocked, 
terror-accentuating pressure is augmented. 

The tensions of rout are acute and tend to be short-lived. People in 
panic may attain safety; they may strive until death, strain, fatigue, or 
despair ends their participation; or, given sufficient suggestions, they may 
shift to some other form of collective behavior—perhaps that of a mob 
or an orgiastic crowd.'2 Panic in the first battle at Bull Run subsided 
to the dismal trek of a defeated, unorganized horde when the acute 
pressure of Confederate pursuit was withdrawn. Chance separations of 
escaping individuals from the churning aggregate of a stampede may also 
lessen tensions and terminate flight. The usual ending of panic clearly is 
not a group process; panic ends as selective influences eliminate indi- 
viduals from rout. But panic behavior is not necessarily complete when 
flight terminates. There are common sequelae to panic—-fatigue and 
stupor, extreme anxiety, excitability and aggression, perhaps persistent 
terror and, not infrequently, secondary panics. 

This simple theory of panic requires at least two supplements and 
several specific provisos. The first supplement rests on the experience of 
survivors at Halifax, Hiroshima, and Nagasaki. It is that as the immedi- 
ate impact of a devastating stimulus approaches the proportions of abso- 
lute incomprehensibility, this impact alone may be sufficient to trigger 
flight reactions. The second supplement is that if a stimulus, prior to its 


12 Joseph H. Douglass (“The Funeral of Sister President,” Journal of Ab- 
normal and Social Psychology, 44:217-23, 1939) called attention to one crowd 
which did not seem to conform to commonly indicated crowd types. What 
Douglass did not consider is that situational redefinitions in the period of activity 
of his considered group may have done precisely what is suggested above for 
panic groups, that is, completely changed its type as a collective behavior form. 
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occurrence, is linguistically defined as unmanageable, its name alone can 
induce immediate terror and panic. There are accounts indicating that 
the cry of “Gas!” so operated during World War I. There are accounts 
indicating that the cry of “Napalm!” may have operated in this way in 
Korea. It is also reasonable to suppose that the tactics of the Communist 
Chinese in Korea which call for “human wave” assaults accompanied by 
the sounding of bugles and other noise are somewhat similarly con- 
strued.!% 

The summary theory presented above, as a crude form of natural 
history derived from but a few cases, needs several specific provisos be- 
yond the patent one that these ideas migst be shaken greatly by the intro- 
duction of new evidence. First, it does not assume that all individuals 
interacting in a social situation culminating in panic react in the same 
way. Perceptions of a crisis and attempts to orient it certainly do not lead 
to uniform responses on the part of individuals exposed to a crisis stimulus. 
Differing antecedent experiences, differing immediate definitions of the 
crisis stimulus, and such things as differing physical abilities will en- 
courage variable responses. Second, it does not assume that rout develops 
more or less automatically when certain background factors creating a 
condition of “panic ripeness” appear. Indeed, it assumes panic usually 
to be a product of a chain of reactions following a crisis stimulus, and 
it infers that stampedes do not develop until suggestions for flight are 
acted upon in a certain way. This is to say that terror does not inevitably 
breed panic and that, perhaps with very little difference in suggestion, a 
terror situation might produce a meb or an orgiastic crowd rather than 
rout.'4 Third, this theory does not assume that panic is “nonadaptive”’: 


18This point is briefly mentioned in Alfred L. Lindesmith and Anselm L. 
Strauss, Social Psychology (New York: The Dryden Press, 1949), p. 332. These 
authors go so far as to state, “Human beings usually become panicked in situa- 
tions which have previously been linguistically defined as fearful or terrifying.” 
While “usually” might be hard to prove, this hypothesis might profitably be 
examined when more complete testimony is available. Such theory would seem, 
further, to illuminate many cases of bolting by individuals: the boy who, walking 
by a graveyard, bolts and runs for his life because he “saw a ghost,” is reacting 
in terms of earlier linguistic interpretations. 

14 E. Glover (“Notes on the Psychological Effects of War Conditions on 
Civilian Populations,” International Journal of Psychoanalysis, 23:17-37, 1942) 
and P. E. Vernon (“Psychological Effects of Air-Raids,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology 36:457-76, 1941) confirm the point that terror does not 
inevitably produce panic. Lindesmith and Strauss (of. cit., p. 497) would include 
in panic behavior “other than that of physically running away.” But this would 
tend to confuse panic with such distinctive behavior forms as the orgiastic crowd 
where physical movement and shouting are principally devices of tension release, 
not acute fear; the mob where action is directed at “getting” some person, group, 
place, or thing; or the riot where mobs meet or revelers or mobs encounter almost 
any sharp opposition. 
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irrational, inappropriate, negligent, or asocial behavior. Mintz, who has 
recently published an objection, similar to the position taken here, to the 
type of panic theory that merely stresses background conditions, mutual 
facilitation (contagion, suggestion) leading to intense emotional excite- 
ment, and regressive behavior, has made this point, although he himself 
describes panic as “nonadaptive group behavior.” Mintz specifies: 


At a theater fire if everyone leaves in an orderly manner everybody is safe and 
an individual waiting for his turn is not sacrificing his interests. But if the 
cooperative pattern of behavior is disturbed, the usual advice, “Keep your head, 
don’t push, wait your turn, and you will be safe,” ceases to be valid. If the exits 
are blocked, the person following this advice is likely to be burned to death, In 
other words, if everybody cooperates there is no conflict between the needs of the 
individual and those of the group. However, the situation changes completely 
as soon as a minority of people cease to cooperate ... People are likely to recog- 
nize the threats to themselves and behave accordingly .. . If a few individuals 
begin to push, others are apt to recognize that their interests are threatened; they 
can expect to win their rewards only by pressing their personal advantage at the 
group’s expense.15 [Italics added] 


The idea that panic is inappropriate, nondiscriminating behavior is 
age-old. It frequently appears in reviews of military incidents; clearly it 
has been fostered by the widespread attention given Cantril’s Jnvasion 
from Mars. Cantril wrote of panic as terror produced by suggestibility 
and assumed that a cardinal purpose of his review was to show people 
how some individuals reacted unintelligently to the Welles broadcast so 
that they might avoid or build up resistance to similar hoodwinking.® 
This evaluative premise about panic, no matter if panic is construed as 
terror or as rout, ignores or underemphasizes the situational redefinitions 
which recast the significance of action when time is out of joint. Such 
moralizing appears gross when one recalls the theory behind W. I. 
Thomas’ dictum: “If men define situations as real, they are real in their 
consequences.” 17 

Perhaps the fact that panic is abhorred is sufficient to explain the al- 
most universal attention given to prevention when its control is con- 
sidered. Almost nothing has been written about diminution of panic or 
efforts to quell it once it has been activated, and even less attention has 


15 Alexander Mintz, “Non-Adaptive Group Behavior,” Journal of Abnormal 
and Social Psychology, 46:150-59, 1951. 

16 Cantril and others, of. cit., p. viii. For a review of Cantril’s work, see Janis, 
op. cit., p. 193. 

17 Herbert Blumer, Critigues of Research in the Social Sciences: I (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1942), p. 85. See also E. H. Volkart, ed., Social 
Behavior and Personality (New York: Social Science Research Council, 1951), 
pp. 12-14 et passim. 
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been given to panic incitement or reinforcement. It seems quite possible 
that obsession with prevention may have retarded panic theory. Quite 
possibly, panic may be a legitimate device of modern warfare, harsh as 
this idea may at first seem. Quite possibly, also, attention to control 
efforts, other than prevention, may result in the improvement of defen- 
sive as well as offensive tactics, whether these tactics apply to military or 
civilian situations. Working from such assumptions, a careful effort was 
made, when the cases contributing to this review were read, to con- 
ceptualize any inference about control, whatever its intent might be. 
These inferences, not supplemented by free theorizing and cast generally 
in the form of inducement and reinforcement, can be presented in prop- 
osition form, as follows: 

1. Although background conditions are not causal factors of panic, 
deliberate attempts to induce or reinforce terror or panic should succeed 
more readily where conditions known to be present in prior instances are 
clearly present and compounded. 

2. Where a crisis stimulus provokes a totally incomprehensible dis- 
aster, control or selection of background conditions probably has little 
effect on behavior subsequent to this stimulus. 

3. For an effective understanding of background conditions weakening 
individuals organically, producing acute tensions and anxiety, and pre- 
venting or impoverishing rewarding group identifications, considerable 
insight regarding human relations among target peoples in the immediate 
past is necessary. 

4. For effective understanding of background conditions contributing 
to chronic social unrest in a target population, knowledge of recent 
developments may require considerable supplement from intimate knowl- 
edge of cultural organization and long-time social trends. 

5. Any stimulus which confronts individuals in a target population 
with an acute sense of danger or its threat is a likely prelude to terror 
and panic, provided that responses to it have not been conventionalized, 
that it shatters immediately antecedent forms of behavior, and that it has 
sufficient duration, sequence, or repetition for the compounding of terror 
responses. 

6. Any stimulus which, prior to its appearance, has been linguistically 
defined as acutely terrifying and unmanageable may induce immediate 
terror and guide action directly to flight. 

7. The disruptive influences of shock appear to be greatest where sur- 
prise is most complete, where normal sensory functioning is inhibited, 
where the ratio of individuals suffering immediate personal or private 
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property damage to the total population is greatest, where affected indi- 
viduals respond most slowly or reluctantly to institutionalized commands, 
where physical protection is least adequate, and where affected individuals 
are in motion, particularly in retreat, at the moment of the crisis-provok- 
ing stimulus. 

8. Following the initial shock produced by a crisis stimulus, a rapid 
sequence of inconsistent or contradictory suggestions as to the meaning 
of the stimulus, or what to do about it, will compound confusion. 

9. Terror is compounded by effective countermeasures to panic pre- 
vention or restriction devices. 

10. Terror varies inversely with the number and adequacy of avail- 
able escape outlets. 

11. The incidence of shock, confusion, and terror in a population 
acutely aware of a crisis stimulus usually decreases as distance from the 
stimulus increases. 

12. Effective models for terror and panic behavior stress immediately 
personal or egocentric rather than group or team goals, and, by suggest- 
ing flight, they tend to defeat efforts to maintain or re-establish order and 
to counteract appeals for cooperation. 

13. Panic develops only when possible avenues for escape become 
evident. 

14. Model suggestions for the extension and direction of panic move- 
ment are effective when rout is in process as well as when it begins. 

15. Terror-augmenting stimuli that appear after general rout has 
begun reinforce flight suggestions and thus extend panic in time and 
space; for example, the probability of prolonged and extended terror 
and panic following an air raid would presumably be increased by 
secondary attacks on throngs of people rushing out along traffic arteries 
in quest of security. 

16. The actions of people in panic are given common character by the 
identity or similarity in escape opportunities afforded by the setting in 
which rout proceeds and by exposure to common chains of social inter- 
action. ' 

17. Panic may be extended in time and space by the absence of diminu- 
tion devices or by effective countermeasures to such devices. 

18. Panic may be terminated by the relaxation of threat, the attain- 
ment of safety, incapacitating injury, supervening fatigue, death, separa- 
tion of individuals or small groups from an aggregate in rout, elimination 
of escape outlets, or effective substitution of some other action pattern. 
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19. Since acute fatigue, depression, anxiety, aggressive behavior, appre- 
hensive rumors, social disruption, sickness, and injury are common, if 
transient, sequelae of terror and panic, these behavior forms might be 
most successfully provoked by directing acute danger threats to target 
populations recently terrorized or panicked. 

The inference value of a series of propositions like the above, assuming 
that they are as concisely drawn as data permit, should increase almost 
geometrically as their number increases, and with this increase proposi- 
tions might well fall into prime, corollary, and subordinate series. 
Scrutiny of the list of propositions here included should invite challenge, 
refinement, and extension by others who know other literature or by 
those who discern logical gaps and are thus led to further formulation. 
The present review has suggested several free theorizing leads of this 
latter sort, but these are not included here for the reason that the present 
obligation is to present, as concisely as possible, the inferences of concrete 
protocols. However, with this accomplished, the conclusion Robin Wil- 
liams derived from his review of intergroup relations literature can very 
well be brought to bear on panic theory. Williams observed : 


The sole aim of the compilation is to bring together in compact and convenient 
form a sampling of what is known and surmised in this field . . . Many, if not 
most, of the propositions outlined are at present little more than educated guesses 
. . . Nothing is to be gained in the current state of scientific knowledge in this 
field from the refusal to formulate hypotheses.18 


The assumption, stated above, that the inference value of propositions 
about panic should increase almost geometrically as their number in- 
creases should hold even if the isolation of presumably relevant conditions 
and factors is but a first analytical step toward the end of purposive social 
control. Indeed, this isolation cannot specify how the concentration or 
combination of such elements affects the probability of the occurrence of 
terror or panic. This must await a much richer and tested body of prin- 
ciples. However, if knowledge about terror and panic must in a world of 
atomic bombs and guided missiles succeed sermonizing, the raw accretion 
of ideas and synthesis of such lore may emphasize what is not known as 
well as what is now known and assumed. Both may suggest next steps 
for development and testing of ideas. 


18 Robin M. Williams, Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions (New York: 
Social Science Research Council, 1947), pp. 49-50. 





COMPARATIVE PREFERENCES OF RADIO 
AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS* 


HARUKO OHARA 
University of Omaha 


The main purpose of this study was to compare preferences of radio 
and television programs and determine as far as possible the effect of one 
upon the other with emphasis on efforts to measure the effects of tele- 
vision on preferences of radio programs. This involved two minor prob- 
lems: (1) to determine and show trends in the relative preferences in 
types of radio and television programs by those who have regular access 
to both radio and television; (2) to find out whether selectivity of tele- 
vision programs through time is at work. 

The main problem was limited to comparison of the frequency of the 
selections of radio and television programs. This comparison was made 
according to the types of programs, ten major types being selected for 
this purpose. No attempt was made to measure changes in radio listening 
habits in terms of time spent. This problem was further limited to a 
study of audience reactions to the programs on both mediums among 
selected groups in Omaha. 

In order to approach this problem the survey method was used and 
the questionnaire technique was employed. At an early stage of this 
project, the use of random sampling was contemplated. Also mailing and 
telephone calls were considered as part of a sample-collecting technique. 
A final decision was made, however, to use selected groups such as church 
groups, women’s organizations, business groups, and schools.! The associ- 
ates of the members of these groups also were asked to fill out the ques- 
tionnaire. 


*Summary of master’s thesis, University of Omaha, Omaha, Nebraska, 1952. 

1 The reasons were: (1) The major consumer group for radio and television 
programs is the middle class. (2) When questionnaires are mailed, people in the 
lower economic brackets are less likely to return their questionnaires than those 
in the higher income brackets. (3) Reliance upon telephone cells may exclude 
those persons who do not own a telephone. (4) It is difficult to obtain accurate 
information from many persons of various ages, sexes, educational levels, and 
occupational types solely by the questionnaire. It is necessary to do interviewing 
extensively if complete and accurate data are to be secured. Since the interviewing 
technique was not used in this study, the selection of middle-class groups which 
have enough intelligence to give fairly accurate information was thought to be 
the proper method. 
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A total of 1,330 questionnaires were distributed, of which 1,087 were 
returned. Of the total received 29 were not filled out completely; thus 
1,058 cases were left for tabulation and analysis.2 ‘he procedure in the 
approach to the solution of the problem in this study was an ex post 
facto experimental design. The procedure of this method, as applied to 
this study, was as follows: 

The original sample of 1,058 was divided into two groups. The first 
group, which had regular access to television programs, was called the 
experimental or television group. The second group, consisting of those 
who did not have regular access to television programs, was called the 
control or nontelevision group. Next, the two groups were paired by 
equating age, sex, education, and occupation. Enforcing these four con- 
trols eliminated 646 individuals, so that the final experimental and con- 
trol groups consisted of 206 individuals respectively. —The method of 
matching used in this study was identical individual matching. In elimi- 
nating surplus cases in individual matching, a constant-ratio method was 
used in preference to a random method. The significance of percentage 
differences between the television and nontelevision groups was deter- 
mined by the use of Vernon Davies’ Table Showing Significance of 
Differences between Percentages (for uncorrelated data).4 

Comparative preferences of radio and television programs. The per- 
centage preference frequency of the major types of radio and television 
programs by 206 individuals from each group (control and experi- 
mental) was arranged in Table 1. Another table showing the compara- 


2 The composition of these 1,058 cases according to ages, sexes, educational 
levels, and occupational types showed that (1) the educational level of the sample 
was above average, with 61 per cent having had college education; (2) with 
61.53 per cent under the age of 30, the age level of the sample was rather low, 
which fact might be reflected in the final results of this study; and (3) the 
managerial-executive-professional group, the secretarial or clerical group, house- 
wives, and students were predominant. These facts might also be reflected in the 
results of this study. 

% The control factors and their subclasses used were (1) three age groups—15- 
30, 31-50, and 51 and over (those under age 15 were not included in this study) ; 
(2) two sex groups; (3) five subclasses according to educational levels—grade 
school, high school, 1-2 years of college, 3-4 years of college, and graduate and/or 
above; and (4) nine subclasses according to occupational types—none, student, 
housewife, unskilled worker, skilled worker, clerical or secretarial, managerial, 
executive, and professional. An income factor was not used in this study as a 
control factor because many people failed to state their yearly income. Since in- 
come levels and occupational types are usually closely related to each other, the 
omission of an income factor from the list of control factors was not considered 
serious. 

4 Vernon Davies, Stations Circular No. 102. Pullman, Washington: The State 
College of Washington, Washington Agricultural Experiment Stations, Institute 
of Agricultural Sciences, and Department of Rural Sociology, September 1950. 
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tive radio program preferences by these two groups was made to indicate 
the extent of effects of television on radio programs. (The television 
group was asked to: “Name the radio programs you still listen to after 
having access to TV.”) It is not presented here because of limited space. 

The percentage difference (P-d) between the two groups with regard 
to their preference of popular music on television and radio respectively 
(42.24) showed that regular access to television was a factor in the 
greater popularity of radio popular music (Table 1). It appears that 
this was reflected in the P-d between the two groups with regard to 
their preferences of radio popular music. The test indicated that the 
observed P-d could have occurred due to chance factors (not shown in 
the table). In this case, therefore, regular access did not seem to affect 
the preference of popular music on radio. In conclusion, it seems likely 
that some of the nontelevision group may be drawn over to television for 
popular music if and when it has access to television, but the majority 
may remain radio listeners as far as such music is concerned. 

A similar tendency seems to be true in the case of classic music on 
television. It may be safely said that if and when the nontelevision group 
has regular access, it may listen to classic music more often on radio than 
on television.To some extent, however, effects of television seem to be 
indicated by the analysis of the observed percentage differences. The 
observed P-d (30.59) regarding radio and television classic music pro- 
grams showed significance, indicating that radio was preferred for this 
particular type of program (Table 1). The observed P-d (not given in 
the above table) regarding preferences of radio classic music programs 
was, however, indicative of some influence of television on preference of 
radio classic music. In summary, it can be concluded that, while radio 
classic music was preferred to televised classic music, there was an indica- 
tion that televised classic music drew much attention from the television 
audience. The novelty of watching music performances might be a factor 
involved. 

It appears that people “dialed” more often than “channeled” when 
they wanted news. The test of the observed P-d (65.54) for radio and 
television newscasts showed that regular access to television was a factor 
(Table 1). The observed P-d (not given in the table) for radio news 
program preferences indicated that regular access did not seem to be 
a factor. In summary, “News” seems to be preferred on radio and the 
pull of television is not strong enough to draw audience from radio in 
this particular case, although this conclusion may be offset in part by the 
fact that there are more news programs on radio than on television. 
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TABLE 1 


COMPARATIVE PREFERENCES OF RADIO 
AND TELEVISION PROGRAMS 





Type of TV Group (206) Non-TV Group (206) 
Programs Tv5 Radio® 





Level of 
Number Per Cent Number Per Cent P-d Significance 

30.09 55 26.74 3.35 x 

35.82 20 09.70 26.12 01 

54.85 88 42.71 12.14 05 

Drama or plays 69.41 138 66.99 2.42 x 
Educational : 24.27 61 29.61 5.34 x 
Classic music 20.38 105 50.97 30.59 01 
Popular music 31.06 151 73.30 42.24 01 
or 13.10 162 78.64 65.54 01 
70 33.98 73 = 35.43 1.45 x 
ee 36 =—-:117.47 55 26.74 9.27 05 








As for “Boxing” and “Comedy,” regular access seems to be a factor in 
the greater popularity of these two types of programs on television. The 
observed P-d for “Boxing” on radio showed, however, that the difference 
was not significant (not given in the table). From this it may be con- 
cluded that “Boxing” seemed to go well on television, but the influence 
of television on radio “Boxing” did not seem to be working to any sig- 
nificant extent. The observed P-d for radio “Comedy” preferences, on 
the other hand, showed that it was significant. This seems to mean that 
there is influence of television on the preference of radio “Comedy” pro- 
grams. 

As for “Religious” programs, radio seems to be preferred. However, 
the fact that more religious programs are available on radio might be a 
factor involved. In regard to the P-d for radio ‘‘Religious” programs, 
regular access seems to be a factor, indicating the effect of television on 
radio religious programs. It may be concluded that, granted that radio 


5 Data based on question: “Name the type of TV programs you like best.” 

6 Data based on question: “If you do not own a TV set, which radio programs 
do you listen to most often ?” 

7 “Boxing” is a kind of athletic program. This is a weakness in the question- 
naire used. 

x Indicates that the observed P-d did not reach either 5 or 1 per cent of level 
of significance. 
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has more religious programs, radio religious programs seem to be pre- 
ferred, but that, at the same time, access to television had an effect on 
the preferences of radio religious programs. 

Regular access did not seem to affect the preference of “Athletic” 
programs. The observed P-d (3.35) did not indicate significance (Table 
1). Its effect, however, was indicated by the comparison of the two 
groups regarding their preferences of radio “Athletic” programs (not 
shown in the table). 

The remaining three types of programs—“Drama or Plays,” “Edu- 
cational,” and “Quiz’’—indicated that their respective P-d’s (2.42, 5.34, 
and 1.45) on two mediums were not significant (Table 1). There were 
no indications that regular access was a factor. However, their P-d’s 
concerning these three types of programs on radio indicated the effect of 
television (not given in the table). In conclusion, the effect of regular 
access to television was not seen on the four types of programs—“Ath- 
letic,” ““Drama or Plays,” “Educational,” and “Quiz.” Their popularity 
seems to remain unmodified, whether put on radio or television. It is 
still to be seen, however, whether this indication was due to intrinsic 
merit of programs or other factors. 

Selectivity of program preferences through time. An experimental 
design was also used in order to approach the second minor problem in- 
volved in this study. The original television group of 747 was reduced 
to 116 in each of the three groups having regular access to television for 
various lengths of time. The first group had one to six months of regular 
access, the second group more than six months but less than a year, and 
the third group more than a year. The factors used as controls were 
similar to those used in solving the first problem. 

A frequency table was made to compare the day-average number of 
hours spent on television by each of the three groups. The result indi- 
cated that the day-average amount of time spent on television did not 
differ greatly from one group to another. 

It was assumed that, as length of regular access increased, the day- 
average amount of time spent might settle down around 2-3 hours and 
that the frequency of the cases in which 5-6 hours are spent on television 
daily might drop. However, the data did not seem to indicate a trend 
to prove such an assumption. It was also assumed that, with the increase 
of months of regular access, the number of the type of television pro- 
grams people watched might become smaller or the number of people 
who preferred a particular type of program might change. The total 
frequency of program preferences failed to show any significant margin 
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of difference. All these data appear to indicate that the novelty appeal 
of television programs has not shown tendency to decrease. This seems 
significant in view of the fact that the groups selected for this study were 
supposed to have above-average amount of education. 

When attention is turned to the preference frequency of each type of 
program separately, there seems to be a trend of selectivity working in 
the choice of programs. This appears to be more or less clearly seen in the 
case of classic music. The percentage went down from 21.55 to 12.93, 
and further to 9.47 as the length of regular access increased. The test 
for significance indicated that the P-d between the first and the third 
group was significant. (The P-d’s between the first and the second group 
as well as between the second and the third group failed to reach the 5 
per cent level of statistical significance.) A gradual increase in the per- 
centage for the athletic program was seen, but the test failed to show 
significance. A rather steady increase in the percentage was also seen in 
“Drama or Plays” and ‘‘Educational” programs. The test of their P-d’s, 
however, also failed to reach the 5 per cent level of significance. As a 
whole, there seem to be few really significant indications of selectivity 
through time. 

Summary. (1) Regular access to television appeared to be a factor in 
the relative preferences of almost all types of radio and television pro- 
grams. (2) Some types of programs seemed to draw more audience atten- 
tion when put on television. “Boxing” and “Comedy” were such types 
of programs. Where radio programs were still given attention by the 
television group, television “Comedy” seemed to draw more attention 
than its radio counterpart. Television “Boxing,” under the same cir- 
cumstances, however, did not seem to affect its radio counterpart adverse- 
ly. (3) Other types of programs seemed to lose audience attention when 
put on television. They were “Popular Music” and “News.” Regular 
access to television did not seem to affect adversely the preference of 
these two types of programs on radio where radio programs were still 
given attention by the television group. Under the same circumstances, 
however, the remaining types of programs were less preferred on radio. 
(4) “Classic Music” and “Religious” programs seemed to enjoy less 
audience attention on television, but the data indicated that regular 
access did affect preference of these two types of programs in favor of 
television where radio programs were still given attention by the tele- 
vision group. (5) The degree of preference or popularity of “Athletic,” 
“Drama or Plays,” “Educational,” and “Quiz” seemed to remain nearly 
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the same on both mediums. The data, however, .appeared to indicate that 
regular access affected adversely the audience response to these four types 
of programs on radio where attention was still given to radio programs 
by the television group. (6) The amount of time spent watching tele- 
vision remained somewhat uniform over the increase in months of regular 
access. (7) The combined preference frequency percentages of various 
types of programs also remained rather uniform over the increase in 
length of regular access. (8) However, “Classic Music” showed changes 
in its preference frequency percentage as the amount of regular access 
increased. This type of program seemed to lose its hold on audience as 
months of regular access increased. (9) The above findings were based 
on data obtained by the use of selected groups in Omaha, Nebraska, 
during May and June 1952. Consequently, they presented only a 
particular sample of audience reactions to radio and television programs. 

Conclusions. (1) There is a need to repeai a similar study to ascertain 
changes in reactions toward television and radio programs. (2) It re- 
mains to be seen whether today’s reaction to various types of television 
programs is attributed to their novelty or intrinsic merit of programs. 
(3) At present, the technical limitations of television seemed to be factors 
in the relatively smaller attractiveness of certain types of television pro- 
grams. (4) The ability of television to satisfy both eyes and ears at once, 
which is essential for the enjoyment of certain types of programs, might 
partly account for the greater popularity of some types of programs on 
television than on radio. (5) The presence of daytime radio listeners, 
mostly women, might be a factor in the relatively strong pull of certain 
types of radio programs, especially “Educational” programs and “Drama 
or Plays.” The fact that availability of certain types of programs de- 
pends on weather or the type of medium must be taken into considera- 
tion, (6) Selectivity in the choice of programs through time did not 
seem to be in operation in terms of time spent. However, it did seem to 
be working on the preference of at least one type of program when 
individual programs were taken separately. It appeared to owe its change 
in popularity partly to the technical limitations of television. (8) It is 
still to be seen whether it was mainly due to the seasonal nature of pro- 
grams, improvement of telecasting techniques, or some other unknown 
factors that few indications of selectivity through time were shown. (9) 
As a whole, according to this study, novelty appeal of television was not 
dying out as time passed. 





LEADERSHIP IN THE CHURCH AND 
PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT IN OLD AGE 


DAVID O. MOBERG 
Bethel College, St. Paul, Minnesota 


In reporting a study of a random sample of 100 persons over the age 
of 65 in a Midwest town of about 6,000 population in which a major 
topic was social participation and social roles in various institutions, 
including the church, Ruth Albrecht stated that 


Active social participation in younger years seemed to lead to better adjust- 
ment in old age. However, high activity of any quality did not necessarily mean 
good adjustment in old age, for the aged who were still “running away” from 
something were not considered well adjusted. The facts indicated that well 
adjusted old people no longer competed for status positions of high office or 
responsibility but tended to withdraw to a more relaxed kind of participation as 
their strength and energy permitted. They concentrated their energy in family and 
home activities rather than outside this circle.1 


This statement seems to indicate the possibility that aged persons who 
are still actively holding positions of leadership may be persons who are 
not well adjusted or who do not have satisfactory family relationships 
and home activities. From this viewpoint, one would expect elderly 
persons who are still holding offices and other positions of leadership in 
the church to be less well adjusted than those who are not holding such 
positions. 

It must also be recognized, however, that many positions of leader- 
ship in the church are of an honorary nature. Hence, the person who is a 
deacon in his old age may be so because of his past record of service, and 
he may not be expected to take an active part in the work of the church 
which is substantially different from the part played by any other faithful 
elderly member. Such an officer might be elected to a life-long position 
without any active “campaigning” on his part. 

E. W. Burgess, in collaboration with Cavan, Havighurst, and Gold- 
hamer, has suggested as a hypothesis worthy of further testing that 
“Downward vertical social mobility in old age is correlated with prob- 
lems of personal adjustment in the later decades.”2 There are but few 
offices in the church which are normally open to old people. As the aged 
increase in numbers, more and more of the active church members among 
them find themselves without any formal position of leadership in the 


1 Ruth Albrecht, “The Social Roles of Old People,” Journal of Gerontology, 
6:144, April 1951. 

2 Ruth S. Cavan ef al., Personal Adjustment in Old Age (Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1949), p. 145. 
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church, even though in earlier years they may have been among those who 
held many of the important offices. As they are forced to drop their 
positions of leadership and find no way of regaining them, it is possible 
that a sensitivity to their loss of status makes for poor adjustment in 
old age. 

As part of a larger study? the writer attempted to test the relationship 
between personal adjustment in old age and the holding of positions of 
leadership in the church. The study was based on the responses to ques- 
tionnaire items of 219 persons aged 65 and over at the nearest birthday 
who were residents of seven institutions in the Twin City metropolitan 
area, five of which are homes for the aged and two public institutions 
which care for others in addition to the aged. Included in the question- 
naire was the Attitude Inventory of the instrument developed for the 
study of personal adjustment of the aged by Burgess, Cavan, and Havig- 
hurst.4 This instrument was used to measure personal adjustment in old 
age. 

Preliminary analysis of the data revealed the relationships for the 132 
church members in the study between personal adjustment in old age 
and the holding of positions in the church which are indicated in Table 1. 

In order to more precisely test the hypothesis that a loss of positions 
of leadership in the church is related to lowered personal adjustment in 
old age, the 35 Protestant church members who have held positions of 
leadership in the past but do not now hold them were matched indi- 
vidually with the 55 Protestant church members who did not indicate 
ever having held positions of leadership in the church. Catholics were 
not included in the experiment because of the differences in church 
organization and polity from that of most Protestant groups. 

The hypothesis was tested in the form of two null hypotheses: (1) 
There is no difference in personal adjustment in old age between church 
members who have formerly held positions of leadership in the church 
and/or in church organizations and church members who have never 
held positions of leadership in the church and/or church organizations 
when other differences between the two groups are controlled by match- 
ing of individuals, and (2) the observed differences in personal adjust- 
ment in old age between church members who have formerly been formal 
leaders in the church and/or church organizations and church members 


3 Religion and Personal Adjustment in Old Age, Ph.D. thesis, University of 
Minnesota, December 1951. 
4 E. W. Burgess, R. S. Cavan, and R. J. Mavighuret, “Your Activities and 
n 


Attitudes,” Chicago: Science Research Associates, Inc., 1948. For the scales, a 
description of the methods used in constructing them, and indications of their 
reliability and validity see Ruth S. Cavan et al., op. cit. 
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who have not been such leaders in the church and/or church organiza- 
tions are no greater than those that could occur between two groups 
selected by random sampling from the same universe. 

Matching individually the 35 former church leaders with the 55 per- 
sons who did not indicate ever having been leaders by the use of eight 
controls in addition to church membership and Protestant affiliation 
(sex, marital status, education, present employment, number of living 
children, club activity, self-rating of health, and age within five years of 
each other) resulted in the loss of 46 persons, so 22 persons remained in 
the final control group (nonleaders) and 22 remained in the final experi- 
mental group (former church leaders). 

Before matching the two groups the mean personal adjustment score 
of the experimental group (35 former leaders) was 31.6, as compared 
with the mean score of 27.2 of the control group (55 nonleaders). These 
scores were only slightly changed by matching, the respective scores 
after matching being 31.5 and 27.0 for the 22 persons remaining in each 
group. Thus, there is a difference between the personal adjustment scores 


TABLE 1 


MEAN PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT ScorES OF CHURCH 
MeEMBERS BY PosiTIONS HELD IN THE CHURCH 





Mean Personal 
Positions Held in Church Number Adjustment Score* 





Protestants (including two Christian 
Scientists ) : 
Still hold one or more positions 
Have held positions in past only 
Have held only minor positions** 
Never held any positions 


Catholics (including Greek and 
Russian Orthodox) : 
Still hold one or more positions................. 
Have held positions in past only 
Have held only minor positions** 
Never held any positions 





*High scores indicate good personal adjustment. 
**Janitor, choir member, etc. 
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of the two groups, and the first null hypothesis must be rejected. This 
difference between the matched groups could have come about because of 
random or chance fluctuations in sampling if selected from the same 
universe less than one time in a hundred, the probability of the critical 
ratio of 3.7 falling between one chance in a hundred and one chance in a 
thousand. Only in one of the eight scales which together comprise the 
personal adjustment scale did the control group have a higher mean score 
than the experimental group. The difference between the scores in this 
area, that of happiness, was not statistically significant. The second null 
hypothesis was therefore also rejected for these 22 pairs of persons. 

Although the two null hypotheses were rejected, it was necessary also 
to reject the positively stated hypothesis on the basis of our findings, for 
the differences discovered were counter to those anticipated by the hy- 
pothesis that former church leaders are less well adjusted in old age than 
those who have not been leaders in the church. Evidently taking an active 
part in church activities by assuming positions of leadership is positively 
related to personal adjustment in old age even after these positions of 
leadership have been lost to the individual. Perhaps the reason for this 
is that by informal channels the aged leaders of the past are still per- 
mitted or even encouraged in many instances to give their advice and 
guidance to church activities and hence do not feel that they have lost 
social prestige and status within the group. Perhaps they retain their 
prestige within the group by virtue of past services and accomplishments. 
It is also possible that their tendency to desire to drop out of positions 
of leadership, as Albrecht has indicated,® their voluntary withdrawal 
from these positions to turn them over to others, and the written or un- 
written policy of many of these organizations and churches to change 
leadership at regular or frequent intervals all combine to prevent a 
lowering of personal adjustment in old age when positions of leadership 
in the church are lost. 

Another alternative explanation is that the personal adjustment of the 
former church leaders may have been so high in the past that even with 
a substantial lowering thereof they still have higher personal adjust- 
ment scores than the rank and file of church membership. Future re- 
search may reveal additional possibilities, and it may answer the ques- 
tions implicit in the above suggestions. The lower mean score of our 
experimental group of former leaders in the area of happiness may also 
be suggestive. 


5 Albrecht, op. cit. 
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In a limited way the data of this study suggest that the Cavan-Havig- 
hurst-Burgess-Goldhamer hypothesis that downward vertical social 
mobility in old age is correlated with problems of personal adjustment in 
the later decades may not hold good if empirically tested. Albrecht’s 
suggestion that persons who are highly active in old age may be running 
away from something’ may more closely approximate the facts. Is it not 
possible that, as Professor Chapin has suggested, aged persons who must 
have the ego-satisfactions of office are by this very evidence poorly 
adjusted ?% 

The data that have been analyzed indicate that persons in the sample 
used for this study who have formerly been formal leaders in the church 
are better adjusted in old age as 2 group than those who have never held 
positions of leadership. No definit: conclusions can be drawn regarding 
the personal adjustment of persons who are still leaders in the church 
compared with the personal adjustment of former leaders. Obviously, 
this study is limited by the fact that not all officeholders are leaders in 
the full sense of the term and also many leaders are not officeholders. 
In future studies an effort should be made to control that problem. 

The problem of self-selection also hinders the possibility of establishing 
a causal relationship between personal adjustment in old age and the 
holding of positions of leadership in the church. It is possible that there 
is a causal relationship, but it is also possible that some third factor or a 
configuration of factors may be the cause both of good personal adjust- 
ment in old age and of leadership or the lack of leadership in the church. 


6 Cavan, et al., op. cit., p. 145. 
7 Albrecht, of. cit., p. 144. 
8 F. Stuart Chapin, personal communication, October 16, 1951. 








EVALUATING THE WORK OF 
SOCIOLOGY I STUDENTS* 


MARGARET EAGER 
San Diego Junior College 


One of the most perplexing problems a teacher faces is that of dis- 
covering what the student has learned during a course and of evaluating 
his work fairly. A chastening experience for the teacher comes with the 
recognition that this appraisal is at the same time an evaluation of the 
quality of his or her own teaching. 

There are several relevant factors which must be borne in mind from 
the start: some students invariably break down in tests or show to poor 
advantage; some timid students find it difficult to speak well in class or 
to participate voluntarily in class discussions; some other students find 
it impossible to write lucidly, let alone with any literary grace, and thus 
suffer a great handicap in preparing a term paper. But this is not to say 
that these students have not gained anything from the course, nor made 
a proper effort. Conversely, some students master the art of memorizing 
the text and their class notes just for the test, some are deceptively glib 
in class discussions, and some turn in excellent term papers which have 
been imported from neighboring colleges. Unfortunately, unless the 
teacher knows the students rather well, it is the latter group—those who 
know the tricks—who “get the grades.” The introduction of a student 
reader into this already complicated picture tends to obfuscate the issue 
still further. 

The possibilities of erroneously judging a student and his work suggest 
that the teacher bring to bear on the problem as many different tech- 
niques as possible. To be sure, the routine can become very burdensome 
for the teacher, but the exercise of a little wit and wisdom should pre- 
clude the possibility of being completely overwhelmed by the task. The 
following paragraphs outline the writer’s method of handling a difficult 
problem through somewhat standard techniques,’ progressing from the 
least important to the most important techniques. 

The formal examination. Probably the gauge that is most painful 


for the student, and certainly the least reliable one employed in measur- 
ing student gains, is the formal examination. But in many schools it is 


mandatory that such an examination be conducted at mid-term and again 


*Based on a number of years in teaching beginning sociology on the college 
level and on a study of the relatively limited literature on the subject, made at the 
University of Southern California, in Sociology 591, Problems of Teaching 
Sociology, under the direction of Dr. Emory S. Bogardus. 
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at the close of the semester. Considering the atmosphere of tension in 
which the examination is taken, together with the pressures upon the 
teacher to get the papers scored and the grades in, the writer is convinced 
that the objective examination is the most satisfactory.’ Particularly 
advantageous is the “multiple choice” type which can be answered on 
commercially prepared answer blanks and which can be machine scored, 
where an I.B.M. machine is available, or scored manually with a mini- 
mum of effort by the use of an answer mat punched for correct answers. 
By no means a perfect instrument for discovering what a student has 
learned in the course, it at least saves him from the frustrating experience 
of memory “blackouts” due to his tensions, and it removes the human 
equation from the scoring of the paper. Further merit is to be found in 
the fact that such an examination demands some very careful thinking 
on the part of the teacher who prepares it, and it is the type of examina- 
tion that permits a fairly comprehensive coverage of the materials of the 
course. A sufficient number of questions with four or five answer choices 
each makes this a much more reliable instrument than many types of 
examinations.” But, in any event, such a mid-term and final examination 
together may not be counted for more than a quarter of the semester’s 
grade. 

Quizzes. Probably more reliable than the formal and lengthy exami- 
nations are the short and frequent quizzes over two or three weeks’ work. 
It has proved highly satisfactory to divide such quizzes into three parts 
as follows: (1) ten questions requiring one-word answers, (2) one 
question requiring a short expository answer, and (3) one question re- 
quiring dialectics or at least some logical organization of a body of re- 
lated ideas. In the latter an effort is made to present for discussion a 
problem that is relevant to student concerns, the assumption being that 
“the young sociologist will think best if he thinks about a real and actual 
problem that appears to him to have vital importance.” Again, I let the 
series of quizzes stand for one fourth of the semester’s grade. 

The term project. The reliability of the term project as an instru- 
ment for judging a student depends for the most part on the integrity of 
the teacher. It can be the most rewarding experience the student has in 


1 Bell Boone Beard, “Testing Sociology Instruction,” Social Forces, 24:67-73; 
also a critique of her article by C. Horace Hamilton, pp. 73-74, October 1945. 

2 F. L. Marcuse, “Objective and Subjective Examinations,” School and Society, 
72:136-37, August 26, 1950. See also discussion of above, 72:294-96, November 4, 
1950. 

8 L. L. Bernard, “The Objectives of the First Course in Sociology,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 20:211, January-February 1936. 
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the course; it can also be the most devastating. The success of the proj- 
ect, it seems, depends upon an intriguing presentation of the assignment ; 
the teacher’s willingness to help the individual student find a topic that 
is in line with his own interests as well as one that has sociological 
implications ; the teacher’s manifest interest in the topic chosen and will- 
ingness to direct the student’s attention toward pertinent materials; and, 
where necessary, the teacher’s willingness to guide the student in the 
organization of the term paper or whatever form the project is to take. 
As Professor LaPiere has observed, “The interest of the student cannot 
be taken for granted; it must be aroused. This means that almost as 
much attention must be devoted to the manner of presentation as to the ~ 
determination of course content.’ 

The writer admits that, so far, she has never had to deal with a class 
of more than forty beginning sociology students, but with forty she has 
discovered that it is both possible and fruitful (for student and teacher 
alike) to have during the semester at least two individual conferences of 
a significant nature with each student. In the first conference we discuss 
the topic of the student’s term project and his method of procedure. This 
is usually a brief visit, but at least it affords an opportunity to get 
acquainted with the student—particularly the student who does not 
normally frequent the teacher’s office. The second conference is longer, 
amounting perhaps to an hour; this occurs when the student has com- 
pleted his research and prepared a rough draft of his project. In the case 
of a term paper, we go over it together sentence by sentence, examining 
the paper for all kinds of strengths and weaknesses—in form, content, 
organization, clarity, logic, and validity. 

Though this scheme requires time, it is not so great a burden as it may 
seem, for there are always those students who require very little guidance, 
and thus more time can be given to those students who need it. Then, 
too, the reading of the finished product goes much more rapidly, and one 
is able to evaluate student efforts more accurately and with greater con- 
fidence for having spent some time with them earlier. But the chief merits 
of the plan lie in the opportunity of getting better acquainted with the 
student, of gaining additional insight into the quality of work he is 
capable of doing, and of discovering something of his real attitudes to- 
ward the course. Only then does one have a substantial basis for evaluat- 
ing the student.® Finally, it has been found that this procedure results in 


4 Richard T. LaPiere, “The Content and Technique of Teaching Introductory 
Sociology,” Sociology and Social Research, 21:354, March-April 1937. 

5 John H. Burma, “Advantages of a Small Sociology Department,” Sociology 
and Social Research, 35 :347, May-June 1951. 
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an increased rapport between student and teacher that carries over into 
the classroom situation, where it pays off in a spirit of fellowship and 
joint responsibility for the success of the course. In a small way it even 
realizes some of the benefits of the tutorial method.® 

The term project is worth about a quarter of the semester’s grade, 
although I am inclined to weight it more heavily in some cases, borrow- 
ing, in a sense, from the final quarter of the grading procedure which 
derives from attendance, participation, and interest. 

Student attitudes toward the course. Although attitudes must be 
inferred—and are consequently rejected by some teachers as being too 
subjective to serve as a yardstick—they are an important element for 
consideration in the total evaluation of a student’s work. In reality, they 
creep into the evaluation, whether the teacher is aware of it or not; 
hence, it is well that they be observed consciously and be based objec- 
tively on such items as the student’s regularity of attendance, his punctu- 
ality in meeting requirements, and his initiative and relevancy in class 
participation. 

Of these, initiative should be singled out for special consideration— 
initiative in volunteering for special assignments, raising pertinent ques- 
tions, introducing significant material from current events, relating 
abstract sociological theory to practical student problems, and in vol- 
untarily seeking out the teacher for specific guidance. It has been noted 
that student leaders are inclined to initiate contact with teachers more 
frequently than do the nonleaders, and in consequence they are the ones 
who benefit most from teacher guidance and interest. That they may 
not be the ones who need the special attention presents a problem that 
lies outside the scope of this paper. What is pertinent to the present 
discussion is that the teacher distinguish between “apple polishing” or 
“crush” contacts and a sincere request for help within the realm of the 
course. A further distinction must be made between guidance sought in 
mastering the materials of introductory sociology and guidance sought 
in solving personal problems, the latter having little to do with an evalu- 
ation of the student’s work except as it may free the student to do better 
work in the class or give the teacher insights into the student’s poten- 
tialities. 

Each of the four areas considered—formal examinations, quizzes, term 
projects, and attitudes—has been rather arbitrarily valued as worth 
about a quarter of the semester’s grade, the word about being employed 


6 Gilbert Highet, The Art of Teaching (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, Inc., 
1956), pp. 121-30. 
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to suggest an intentional elasticity to take care of borderline and unique 
problem cases—rather than a resilience to support favoritism or bias. 
The order in which these areas are given above suggests also the con- 
tinuum of importance along which they lie when the final judgment 
presents difficulties—formal examinations being least significant and 
attitudes most significant, no component ever being omitted entirely. 

In the final evaluation of the student’s work in his first course in 
sociology, it is well to bear in mind a thought succinctly put by Paul 
Walter, Jr., 


Of the thousands of students who, at any time, are studying sociology, only a 
minute percentage are going to be sociologists, while the vast majority are going 
to use what they learn of sociology in meeting problems of life and work where 
breadth of vision is more important to them than refinement of sociological tech- 
nique.* 


Course content and teaching techniques might profitably be kept flexible 
to meet individual needs, but the grading system itself should in no way 
reflect the anticipated use to which the knowledge may be put. 


7 Paul Walter, Jr., “Role of the Small Department of Sociology,” Sociology and 
Social Research, 35:193, January-February 1951. 
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HERMAN R. LANTZ 
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The relationship between size of community and mental illness has 
attracted an increasing number of investigators within recent years. Note, 
for example, the studies of A. R. Mangus,! R. W. Hyde and L. V. 
Kingsley, H. W. Dunham and R. E. L. Faris.® 

The present report deals with one phase of a larger investigation con- 
cerned with the problem of social factors in mental disorders. 

The sample of this study consists of 1,000 men in the U.S. Army Air 
Force, both officers and enlisted personnel, white and colored, from 
differing geographical regions and between the ages of 15 and 44.4 These 
men had been referred to a mental hygiene clinic for numerous reasons 
which, however, fell under two general headings: (1) psychosomatic 
illness as detected by a medical officer and (2) evidence of social mal- 
adjustment. A majority of the referrals were evaluated by a psychologist, 
a psychiatric social worker, and a psychiatrist. All men diagnosed at the 
clinic between June 1943 and April 1944 whose records included both 
the psychiatric social history and the psychiatric evaluation were utilized 
in this study. 

Approximately 85 per cent of all diagnoses were made by one psy- 
chiatrist, previously certified as qualified by the Surgeon General’s Office 
of the United States Army Air Force. Diagnoses were made in terms of 
U.S. Army medical rules and regulations.® 


1 A. R. Mangus, “Mental Health of Rural Children in Ohio,” Ohio Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Research Bulletin 682, March 1949. 

2 R. W. Hyde and L. V. Kingsley, “Studies in Medical Sociology: II. The 
Relation of Mental Disorders to Population Density,” New England Journal of 
Medicine, 231:571-77, 1944. 

3 H. W. Dunham and R. E. L. Faris, Mental Disorders in Urban Areas (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1939). 

4 Additional information concerning this sample is to be found in the follow- 
ing report: Herman O. Schmidt, “Test Profiles as a Diagnostic Aid: The Ror- 
schach, Cases from U.S. Air Force Replacement Pool,” Journal of Clinical 
Psychology, 1:222-27, July 1945. 

5 Nomenclature of Psychiatric Disorders and Reactions, Veterans Administra- 
tion Technical Bulletin, TB 10A-78, Washington 25, D.C., October 1, 1947. 
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Of the 1,000 men studied, 178 were diagnosed as having no mental 
disease ; the remaining 822 were classified into the three major psychiatric 
categories of psychosis, psychoneurosis, and psychopathic personality. The 
psychiatric analysis of the personnel of 1,000 gave the following results: 
no mental disease, 178 (17.8%); mild psychoneurosis, 170 (17%) ; 
severe psychoneurosis, 440 (44%) ; psychosis, 64 (6.4%) ; C.P.S.—in- 
adequate personality, 120 (12%) ; and C.P.S.—sexual inversion, 28 (2.8 
%). 

Subclassification of the psychosis category was not indicated, since the 
number was small (N-64), although a majority were schizophrenic. Con- 
stitutional psychopathic personality included inadequate personality, 
criminalism and alcoholism, and a separate subcategory for sexual in- 
version. 

In this study the control group, provided by the No Mental Disease 
patients, is probably superior to one chosen by random sampling. A 
random sampling taken from a general population is likely to include a 
number of persons who are mentally ill. ‘The No Mental Disease patients 
of the present study, however, were considered to be within normal limits 
of personality stability after examination for mental illness. 

The percentage distribution for population of home town and psy- 
chiatric diagnoses is given for six different home town categories as 
follows: 


TABLE 1 


PoPpULATION OF HoME TOWN AND PsyCHIATRIC DIAGNOSIS 
or 1,000 U.S. Air Force ENLISTED AND OFFICER PERSONNEL 





Psychiatric Diagnoses by Percentages 





Size of Cities* B Cc D E F 


No mental disease 2 22.4 20.1 15.6 14.3 16.3 
Psychoneurosis—mild J 9.2 18.1 16.2 183 16.3 
Psychoneurosis—-severe........ 2 42.1 20.1 39.5 48.9 47.5 
Psychosis : 9.2 18.1 10.2 44 59 
C.P.S.—inadequate personality. 14.4 13.2 43.1 13.1 10.4 11.9 
C.P.S.—sexual inversion 9 39 69 54 33 22 








*A—under 1,000; B—1,000 to 3,999; C—4,000 to 19,999; D—20,000 to 99,999; 
E—100,000 to 499,999; and F—500,000 and over. The number of personnel in 
each category was as follows: A—111, B—76, C—144, D—167, E—182, and 
F—320. 
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Observed differences approaching statistical significance as revealed by 
critical ratios® were found when the following comparisons of population 
sizes were made: No mental diseases, A with D, C.R. 1.96; no mental 
diseases, A with E, C.R. 2.27; mild psychoneurosis, B with E, C.R. 2.21; 
severe psychoneurosis, A with E, C.R. 2.36; severe psychoneurosis, A 
with F, C.R. 2.32; psychosis, A with D, C.R. 2.68; psychosis, D with 
E, C.R. 2.09; and C.P.S.—sexual inversion, C with D, C.R. 2.00. 

The general pattern is fairly consistent and is suggestive of a greater 
degree of mental health for persons reared in sparsely populated regions 
when compared with densely populated regions. 

The findings for neurosis are in keeping with those reported by A. R. 
Mangus, who studied the prevalence of neurotic traits among rural and 
urban school children in Ohio. Using a standardized personality test, 
plus classroom teachers’ rankings of students and students’ ratings of one 
another, Mangus found statistically reliable results indicating better 
personal and social adjustment among farm children than among urban 
children.? 

Dayton, who studied certain social characteristics of 89,190 mental 
hospital patients in Massachusetts, reports that between 1917 and 1933 
only 3.35 per cent of the psychoneurotics were rural.* Since this popula- 
tion was 7.6 per cent rural, we observe an underrepresentation of rural 
areas in admissions for psychoneurosis. These findings, while limited, 
suggest that neurotic difficulties may not be characteristic of rural life, 
although we must recognize that systems of referral and commitment 
may be more lenient in rural areas.® 

Contrary evidence is reported in a study by Hyde and Kingsley, who 
studied 60,000 men at the Boston Induction Station during World War 
II.!° They report a somewhat higher rejection rate for psychoneurosis 
among men coming from population densities of less than 500 per square 
mile than from other areas. Since the categories used by Hyde and 
Kingsley and those employed in the present study are not strictly com- 
parable, interpretations should be made with caution. Nevertheless, how 
can these apparently contradictory findings be explained ? 


6 The critical ratio formula used as well as additional related data may be 
obtained by writing to the author. 

7 Mangus, “Personality Adjustment of School Children,” American Socio- 
logical Review, 13:566-75, 1948. 

8 Neil A. Dayton, New Facts on Mental Disorders (Springfield, Illinois: 
Charles Thomas, Publisher, 1940). 

® Edwin Lemert, “Legal Commitment and Social Control,” Sociology and Social 
Research, 30:370-78, May-June 1946. 

10 Hyde and Kingsley, /oc. cit. 
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The rural samples which have been compared do come from different 
cultural areas, and it is therefore likely that they represent differing sets 
of influences on personality growth and development. It appears un- 
reasonable to think in terms of a single rural way of life. An examination 
of different rural communities reveals wide differences in wealth, 
material advantage, education of parents, socialization practices, and 
types of social interaction. It may be that Hyde and Kingsley’s findings 
are sound and that a New England rural sample, in an urban sphere of 
influence, reflects a different set of cultural practices from those repre- 
sented in the samples of the present study and others previously com- 
mented upon. Since urban and rural areas are now characterized by 
heterogeneous culture patterns, studies of associated tamily practices and 
social interaction would be of considerable importance. What is needed, 
in addition to numerous studies done in both urban and rural areas, is 
an approach that will identify specific interactional patterns of the dif- 
ferent urban and rural areas." 

How may we account for the results? It may be that the differences 
between psychiatric diagnosis and population density are the results of 
other variables in the data, such as age, marital status, and socioeconomic 
status. This problem was investigated, and it was found that other vari- 
ables, such as those mentioned above, tend to be normally distributed 
among the different population densities. It would seem, therefore, that 
these factors cannot be seriously considered as having influenced the 
obtained results. The one exception appears to be in higher socioeconomic 
status, which appears to be more characteristic of subjects from smaller 
population densities. Definite conclusions with regard to this point appear 
to be tenuous until much more detailed analysis is possible. 

Although the data themselves indicate statistical correlates of mental 
illness, they are not informative with respect to the question of etiology, 
that is, the relationship between population density and psychiatric diag- 
nosis. An etiological analysis represents another set of problems, involv- 
ing the construction of specific hypotheses and their subsequent testing. 

Nevertheless, certain inferences can be drawn. In this connection, it 
would be important to note that the factor of population density may be 
an index of the level of social interaction (degree of primary-secondary 


11 The author has been unable to find studies on the remaining psychiatric 
diagnoses which lend themselves for comparison with the data presented here. 
Since this study was concerned with persons who spent their formative years in 
differing population densities, assessment of the migratory factor would not appear 
to be pertinent. 
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relations), within the family as well as in the community, for persons 
growing up in areas of variable population density. It would seem as 
though one next step might involve an investigation which would shed 
light on such possible interactional differences and their relation to emo- 
tional stability. 

Conclusions. 1. A survey of 1,000 cases of military personnel, World 
War II, suggests better mental health in favor of persons coming from 
sparsely populated regions. 

2. Additional identification of specific rural-versus-urban family and 
socialization practices would appear to be a necessary component for 
further analysis. This may entail personal life history studies of both 
healthy and unhealthy persons. The development of specific hypotheses 
regarding urban-rural interactional practices and their relation to mental 
health would appear to be in order. 

3. Rural and urban areas for additional study should be selected on 
the basis of their proximity to a rural-urban construct rather than on the 
basis of population density. ‘This may eliminate the use of rural (sub- 
urban) areas which border on large metropolitan districts. Such areas 
may distort research data to the extent that life patterns uncovered may 
be more typical of urban than of rural life. 





DIFFERENTIAL MIGRATION AND 
CITY POPULATION ESTIMATES 


ROBERT C. SCHMITT* 
Honolulu, Hawaii 


The Census Bureau’s favorite method of estimating the postcensal 
population of cities may become a casualty of the 1950 U.S. Census. 

This method—the “migration and natural increase” method—banks 
heavily on the assumption that school-age migration is proportional to 
migration for all ages. Expected population of school age is estimated 
from the most recent census and available data on live births (by place of 
residence), infant deaths, and survival rates. The postcensal changes 
thus calculated for school-age population are then compared with post- 
censal trends in actual school enrollment; any discrepancies are taken as 
a measure of net migration for all ages.! 

For Seattle, at least, this critical assumption is decidedly incorrect. 
Survival rates from U.S. life tables were applied to enumerated popula- 
tion for each census, 1920 to 1940, and live births occurring to Seattle 
residents during the intercensal periods, 1920 to 1950, in order to esti- 
mate “expected” population.2 The difference between the expected and 
enumerated population at the end of each decade was assumed to repre- 
sent net migration. Although there was considerable variation from 
decade to decade, school-age net migration consistently understated the 
magnitude of net in-migration for the population at large. The gulf 
between the two is strikingly apparent in the table on page 328. 

Age differentials in net migration are probably much smaller in the 
case of larger areas. Preliminary studies by the Seattle City Planning 
Commission suggest that variations were not nearly so significant at the 
metropolitan level as for the central city. Age differences for states and 
regions are probably even less important. Use of enrollment data in 
population estimates for these larger political units would appear to be 
far more justified. 


*Albert H. Crosetti supervised the statistical computation. 

! Henry S. Shryock, Jr., “Methods of Estimating Postcensal Population,” 4 meri- 
can Journal of Public Health, 28 (9) :1042-47, September 1938; U.S. Bureau of 
the Census, “Illustrative Examples of Two Methods of Estimating the Current 
Population of Small Areas,’ Current Population Reports, Series P-25, No. 20, May 
6, 1949; Henry S. Shryock, Jr., and Norman Lawrence, “The Current Status 
of State and Local Population Estimates in the Census Bureau,” Journal of the 
American Statistical Association, 44 (246) : 157-73, June 1949. 

2 Preliminary census counts were used for 1950. 
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Per Cent Net Migration during Decade@ 





Age at End of Decade 
1920-30 1930-40 1940-50 





onl 3 +16.1 
~ —17.4 
ZA 412.4 





a Difference between expected and enumerated survivors at end of decade as 
percentage of number in cohort at beginning of decade or born to cohort during 
decade. Data for 1940-50 include a relatively small annexed population. 

b That is, born during the first five years of the decade. Adjusted for under- 
registration. Resident births for 1920-33 estimated from data for place of occur- 
rence. 

© Group aged 0-4 at beginning of decade, adjusted for census underenumera- 
tion. 


Studies of age-specific migration rates should be made for other cities. 
Migration data from the 1940 U.S. Census and subsequent sample 
censuses® are suggestive but not entirely adaptable to the calculation of 
such rates. Estimates for Cincinnati, while not exactly comparable to the 
Seattle figures, definitely indicate’ differentials for that city during the 
1920’s and 1930’s.4 It is likely that other large communities would 
present much the same pattern as Cincinnati and Seattle. 

Meanwhile, the “migration and natural increase” method should be 
used with utmost caution. Failure of one or two cities to satisfy the 
major assumption of this method does not necessarily invalidate it for 
general use. Such failure does serve as a warning, however, and indicates 
a pressing need for continued research. 


8 16th Census of the United States, Population, Internal Migration, 1935 to 
1940, Age of Migrants, especially Table 17; U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Internal 
Migration in the United States: April, 1940, to April, 1947,” Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 14, April 15, 1948; U.S. Bureau of the Census, “Internal 
Migration in the United States: April, 1948, to April, 1949,” Current Population 
Reports, Series P-20, No. 28, March 17, 1950; and related reports (listed in the 
last named, p. 3 f.). 

4 Warren S. Thompson, The Population of the Cincinnati Metropolitan Area 
(Cincinnati: City Planning Commission, December 1945), pp. 24, 32 f., and 121. 
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IN EASTERN CANADA 


EMORY S. BOGARDUS 
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Cooperative housing is one of the important aspects of the Antigonish 
Movement.! It has developed along with cooperative activities in other 
phases of life and is not to be separated from them, except perhaps for an 
article like this one. 

Cooperative housing has had a noteworthy degree of development 
under Antigonish auspices.? If it began with one man, that person was 
Dr. J. J. Tompkins in the parish of Reserve Mines in eastern Nova 
Scotia, a former member of the faculty of Saint Francis Xavier Uni- 
versity in Antigonish. It arose out of the recognition of human need. It 
was started when “Father Jimmy” told some of his friends in the mines 
that they had brains, that by putting religious and other differences aside 
and by uniting their efforts they could build homes for themselves. It 
began in books like those of Dr. J. P. Warbasse,* who saw that working 
people, by making regular payments to themselves as an organization 
in place of rent to owners of the substandard houses, could build and 
pay for modern, standard homes. It developed when persons like Dr. 
Tompkins helped the men who were properly organized and trained 
for obtaining homes of their own to secure adequate loans at low interest 
rates. It arose when persons like Mary E. Arnold* gave freely of their 
time to help the miners of Reserve Mines, Nova Scotia, build the first 
well-known cooperative housing project in Canada—Tompkinsville,® in 
Reserve Mines. 

Following the pattern set by the Tompkinsville housing group of 
miners, there have been organized at least forty additional cooperative 
housing projects in Nova Scotia alone. The procedure has been modified 
in a few ways in order to meet changing conditions, but the main pro- 
cedures have remained the same. 


1 E. S. Bogardus, “The Antigonish Movement,” Sociology and Social Research, 
37 :189-95, January-February 1953. 

2 Under direction from the St. Francis Xavier University, Antigonish, Nova 
Scotia. 

3 Cooperative Democracy (New York: Harper & Brothers, 1947). 

4 Mary E. Arnold, The Story of Tompkinsville (New York: The Cooperative 
League, 1940). 

5 Very appropriately named after Dr. J. J. Tompkins. 
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1. The number of families in a given cooperative housing project is 
limited to twelve. If a larger number, for example, eighteen, apply, 
twelve are selected, and the remaining six are combined with later ap- 
plicants to make another group of twelve. It has been found by experi- 
ence that twelve families are about the best number for efficient working 
together in building houses.® 

It has been recognized that a housing cooperative is a most involved 
human relations project. It involves an investment of several thousands 
of dollars per member. It calls for close interrelations of members over a 
long period of time. It includes different types of economic relations, 
such as financing, planning construction, buying lots, contracting for 
materials, working together on unskilled activities, deciding upon general 
style of architecture, landscaping, putting in the different utilities, street 
improvements, etc. Many members are entirely unversed in deciding 
upon the details involved in these different activities. Moreover, many 
have had little training in the techniques of working together with other 
persons and in avoiding disturbing clashes of personality. To meet these 
problems the number of families who cooperate in any one project has 
been kept small.? 

2. To meet some of the aforementioned adjustments the members of 
a housing group are required to study the problems that will arise by 
meeting together weekly for a year. They consider how to meet one 
problem after another before these problems arise. In addition, the mem- 
bers will learn about each other’s personal traits and achieve some facility 
in the art and skill of planning and working together. If any member 
does not want to submit to this study group procedure for a year before 
starting the building process, he probably is not ready to participate in 
the cooperative project and will be dropped out of the group. 

This emphasis on education obtained through discussion group partici- 
pation cannot be stressed too much. It serves the purposes (a) of edu- 
cating the member-cooperators in the principles of cooperation, (b) of 
anticipating the practical problems that lie ahead, (c) of deciding upon 
ways and means of meeting these problems as they arise, (d) of deter- 
mining who knows how to cooperate well and thus of weeding ‘out per- 
sons who are not yet ready to participate in the give-and-take of coopera- 
tive relationships, and (e) of affording the members the opportunity of 
learning how to work together in a project of long-term importance to 
all concerned. 


® This fact is an interesting one to which students of social psychology might 
well give attention. 

7 M. M. Coady in Arnold, of. cit., p. 2, says that cooperative housing is “one 
of the most complicated forms of cooperative activity.” 
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The discussion study group continues after the houses are built and the 
initial needs are met. In a cooperative project involving twelve houses, 
there are always new problems that come up, not only regarding further 
cooperative activities within the project but also with reference to the 
relation of the project group as a whole to the surrounding community, 
to various county and province-wide organizations, and to emergencies 
involving natural disaster or changes in national laws. A local housing 
discussion group may even give attention to topics of | international 
import. 

3. A problem in cooperative housing refers to installation of public 
utilities. In order to meet the expenses of installing these necessities, the 
plan is in operation in Nova Scotia of establishing several cooperative 
projects of a dozen families each in the same area. Not only that but 
unoccupied land is being purchased in large sections at convenient loca- 
tions on the boundaries of towns and cities. In this way, land will be 
available at low cost to housing project groups as fast as they are formed. 
The developments in Sydney, Nova Scotia, illustrate these ways of meet- 
ing both the cost of installing utilities and of obtaining building lots. 

4. The financing of cooperative housing is not easy, for example, for 
miners and steel workers who have had very small savings available. In 
this type of situation the role of the credit unions has been vital. They 
have served as effective savings institutions, helping the workers to put 
aside at least small sums of money for basic purposes, such as making 
initial payments and later payments regularly, and also for the purchase 
of needed furnishings for homes. 

In Nova Scotia the Nova Scotia Housing Commission has made loans 
at low rates on long-term bases to cooperative housing groups which 
have shown their earnest willingness to go ahead in building houses 
together.* Dr. Tompkins was one of the earliest leaders not only to 
stimulate the workers to want homes of their own and to organize co- 
operatively in order to get them, but to go to the Provincial Housing 
Commission of Nova Scotia and help make the necessary financial ar- 
rangements. 

An important aspect of these cooperative housing cooperatives is that 
the members contribute hundreds of hours each in furnishing the un- 
skilled labor necessary. They work together until all of the dozen founda- 
tions are completed, then all the frameworks are built, then the roofs 
and the sidings. These hours of unskilled labor have been recognized in 


8 See the annual reports of the Nova Scotia Housing Commission, published 
each year shortly after March 31, Halifax. 
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place of initial down payments, thanks to the initiative of Dr. Tompkins 
and others. They also serve to increase the pride of ownership and the 
sense of responsibility for taking the best care possible of the houses so 
constructed. 

In 1940 it was possible for cooperative groups to build good two-story 
homes with loans from the Housing Commission of $1,500 each,® but 


today prices have increased so much that loans of three times the earlier 


amount are required. The mortgage interest has been increased recently 
from 3% to 4% per cent. The Commission’s twenty-five-year amortiza- 
tion plan operates successfully, and “a workman can still finance the 
building of a home with a monthly payment (for principal and interest ) 
as low as $29, and without a prohibitive downpayment as is compulsory 
with established loaning institutions.” 

If a member of a cooperative housing group has to withdraw at any 
time, the amount of his equity will be carefully determined and paid back 
to him, and another family will be selected from among the applicants 
and assisted in taking over the financial obligations. Thus it is proved 
that cooperative housing develops within the framework of private 
property. The family maintains a sense of ownership as distinguished 
from the tenancy feeling of those who live in public housing projects 
or the multitudes who pay rent throughout their lives in flats, apart- 
ments, or tenements. Cooperative housing enables workers to escape be- 
ing tenants—“a condition symbolic of their state in life—they are aliens 
in a world which should be theirs.” 

5. One of the most significant aspects of these housing projects is the 
resultant cooperative spirit which is aroused in the members. Each co- 
operative housing group is an enlarged family striving to work together 
democratically. The official report of the Nova Scotia Housing Com- 
mission says: “It is of interest that among these housing associations are 
to be found Catholic and Protestant, white, colored” families, “all work- 
ing together in close and friendly cooperation in the common task of 
building a home.”!? The Commission states that for families to be 
transplanted “from uninviting and overcrowded quarters to commodious 
homes in a new environment has more than economic values.” The 
Commission finds that “one of the happiest phases”’ of its work is “to be 
seen in the enrichment of the lives of the building groups themselves 


9 Ibid. 

10 Report of the Nova Scotia Housing Commission, March 31, 1951, p. 6. 
11 Coady in Arnold, of. cit., p. 5. 

12 Report of the Nova Scotia Housing Commission, loc. cit., p. 5. 
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through the by-products of their cooperative undertakings.” Not only 
does the experience in cooperative housing provide “insight and training 
in the elements of business responsibility,” but the development of “neigh- 
borliness, self-help, and mutual aid” is remarkable. Note the following 
illustrations. “A member of a group has to enter a hospital for treatment. 
His fellow members cheerfully assume his obligations until he is on his 
feet again. A fatal accident robs a home of its breadwinner. The sym- 
pathy of the little community takes a practical turn and a plan is 
immediately worked out to keep the family in their home.” The Com- 
mission summarizes the Nova Scotia Housing Plan as being more than a 
housing scheme, namely, “It is rebuilding a tradition of mutual aid and 
responsible citizenship all but lost in modern urban living.” !4 

6. Out of cooperative housing develop leaders. In working together 
people are stimulated in various ways. Leadership is called for and 
leaders arise out of the cooperative housing groups. The writer pays 
tribute here to one of these leaders, Joseph Laben of Tompkinsville. 
From the age of fifteen to forty a coal miner, he then came under the 
stimulating influence of Dr. J. J. Tompkins. Today Mr. Laben is Hous- 
ing Supervisor, with headquarters in Sydney, Nova Scotia, for the 
Extension Department of St. Francis Xavier University. His latent 
abilities have found expression through cooperative housing. There are 
other leaders who in their respective ways owe their ability today to the 
stimuli afforded them in a cooperative project. 

7. Because of its emphasis on education as the sound basis of material 
and social progress, the cooperative housing movement in Eastern Canada 
is moving forward substantially but slowly. It takes time for people with 
a definitely conditioned individualistic nature to be conditioned coopera- 
tively. And yet any other basis for progress is uncertain and insecure. 
A problem is how to speed up the educational progress toward democratic 
living without weakening the conditioning process. 

It has been suggested that if the educational process cannot be safely 
accelerated, then the urgent need for better housing for those unable to 
provide themselves with adequate housing is public housing. The merits 
and demerits of public housing as an ultimate solvtion will not be dis- 
cussed here. It may be said, however, that the results of cooperative 
housing in Nova Scotia appear to be superior to public housing develop- 
ments in terms of increasing self-respect, of arousing a sense of personal 
responsibility, and of developing a genuine cooperative spirit and good 
will. 


13 [bid., p. 15. 
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It appears that the costs of cooperative housing are definitely less than 
for individual housing. There are no middlemen’s charges, no profits, 
no high interest rates to be paid, and no high initial payment to be made. 
The total costs are within the range of the workman’s means. 


There is no question about the superiority of cooperative housing over 
the conditions under which many low-income people still live. Bernard 
McNeil, of the Steele Cooperative Housing Association, states that they 
cooperatively build “large, well-equipped houses in a good locality for 
less than is being paid for some very unlivable excuses for houses.’’!4 

Cooperative housing in Eastern Canada cannot be summarized, for it 
is still in an early stage. It is spreading from eastern Nova Scotia to 
Halifax and to the other Maritime Provinces. For conditions such as 
those existent in the Maritimes cooperative housing has demonstrated its 
ability to meet housing needs of working people in a splendid way. Inas- 
much as “it gets down to fundamental human relationships which are 
the same the world over,’’'® it has merit the world around. 


14 Arnold, op. cit., p. 72. 
15 Coady in Arnold, of. cit., p. 6. 





PACIFIC SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES 


University of Utah. Dr. Yi-chuang Lu was added to the staff as an 
assistant professor of sociology. He was formerly research associate at 
the Family Study Center, University of Chicago. An institute on Group 
Dynamics was directed by Dr. Ronald Lippitt of the University of 
Michigan during the week of April 14. Dr. Kingsley Davis, associate 
professor of sociology, Columbia University, conducted an institute on 
American Demography from March 30 to April 10, 1953. At the present 
time the department has fourteen candidates working for the Ph.D. 
degree. 

Whittier College. Dr. Alfred Sheets and colleagues in sociology were 
hosts for the spring meeting of the Southern Division of the Pacific 
Sociological Society held on April 4. 

University of California, Santa Barbara. Dr. Charles B. Spaulding 
presided as a vice-president of the Pacific Sociological Society at the 
Southern Division meeting held on April 4 at Whittier College. 

Los Angeles State College. Dr. Richard O. Nahrendorf and James 
B. Wilson have been advanced to the rank of full professor as of Sep- 
temper 1, 1953 

Dr. Joseph B. Ford presented a paper on ‘Development of Central 
Business Districts in U.S. Cities” at the spring meeting of the Pacific 
Sociological Society, Southern Division. 

University of California, Los Angeles. Dr. Leonard Broom is chair- 
man of the program committee of the 1953 meeting of the American 
Sociological Society to be held from August 31 to September 2 at 
Berkeley. 

Professor C. M. Murray read a paper at the April meeting of the 
Southern Division of the Pacific Sociological Society, on the subject 
“Professed Fear of Flying: A Study in Social Contagion.” 


Pomona College. Professor Ray E. Baber presented a report of a 
commission’s study on “Life Conditions of the Aged in California” in 
April at the Southern Division meeting of the Pacific Sociological Soci- 
ety, held at Whittier College. 

Washington State College. Dr. Julius A. Jahn is in charge of the 
Sociological Research Laboratory. This laboratory is developing a pro- 
gram of research for the development and application of experimental 
and statistical principles and methods applied to problems of classifica- 
tion, scaling, enumeration, and prediction in sociology. 
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Los Angeles City College. Dr. Robert C. Williamson read a paper 
on “Selected Urban Factors in Marriage Adjustment” at Whitticr 
College April 4 at the meeting of the Pacific Sociological Society, South- 
ern Division. 

University of Washington. Dr. Robert E. L. Faris has been elected 
president of the Pacific Sociological Society and Dr. Clarence Schrag 
vice-president ( Northern Division) for 1953-54. 

University of Southern California. In April two textbooks were 
published by members of the Department of Sociology. Dr. Martin H. 
Neumeyer wrote Social Problems and the Changing Society (Van 
Nostrand) and Dr. Edward C. McDonagh with E. S. Richards of 
Texas Southern University completed Ethnic Relations in the United 
States (Appleton-Century-Crofts). Dr. Harvey J. Locke gave the Uni- 
versity’s annual research lecture March 27 on “The Measurement and 
Prediction of Adjustment in Marriage.” 


SOCIAL THEORY 


AN APPROACH TO MEASURING RESULTS IN SOCIAL WORK. By 
David G. French. New York: Columbia University Press, 1952, pp. 178. 


This is a report on the Michigan Reconnaissance Study of Evaluative 
Research in Social Work. In view of the large amount of money spent 
through public and private agencies on social work programs, studies of 
the results obtained should be made in order to determine the effective- 
ness of the work. Research in this field has been carried on by public wel- 
fare departments and has concerned itself largely with specific questions 
raised by the administrative and policy-forming personnel of community 
councils. No major foundation today is engaged exclusively or even 
primarily in research in social work. Some activity, however, along these 
lines has been carried on by the Russell Sage Foundation. 

Research in social work has to face in two directions. It must look 
toward the goals of social welfare and also consider the knowledge that 
is available from the work of the social sciences. Unfortunately, some of 
the most prominent leaders in the profession have little understanding 
of the goals of social work. Nevertheless, much information about human 


behavior has been derived from the practical experience of persons work- 


ing with people. Social work should relate its knowledge to the social 
sciences and thereby obtain more knowledge relating to the whole gamut 


of human relations. 
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The author proposes the establishment of an institute for research in 
social work. Such an institute, however, must be adequately financed and 
the probabilities of future success foreseen before universities and social 
work agencies would be tempted to participate. 

Several pages are given to the listing of problems that require evalua- 
tive research, and, finally, an analysis of four such studies is included in 
the Appendix. The methods of the investigators vary but were well 
adapted to the special subjects studied. The shortcomings and limitations 
that the analysts observed are stated in order to equip future investigators 
with additional knowledge of method necessary for successful research. 
The book should be helpful both to sociologists and to social workers, 
since it shows the need of common tools for effective investigation in the 
field of social work. G.B.M. 


THE DYNAMICS OF SOCIAL ACTION. By Seba Eldridge. Washington, 
D.C.: Public Affairs Press, 1952, pp. v+-119. 


The title fails to reveal that this little volume is a manual of partici- 
pation in civic action—‘‘a guide and handbook for those wishing to pre- 
pare themselves for cooperation in organized social action as well as for 
those already engaged in such cooperation.” Throughout the book the 
author stresses the necessity for people living in a democratic country to 
become active members in their state and community. The main chapters 
deal with professional civic activities, mass communication agencies, and 
organized political and special-interest groups. While the discussion of 
so many and diversified subjects in a small volume must necessarily be 
cursory, the author has made the book interesting—which, in a manual, 
certainly is an exceptional virtue. The presentation is often original, as 
for instance in the chapter “Solving Social Problems,” where “social 
inventions” are compared with mechanical inventions. Sometimes the 
terminology used may be open to criticism. As examples, “communiteer” 
is not a very happy innovation to indicate the member of a community; 
the frequent references to civic and political groups as “primary face-to- 
face groups” appear to be an unwarranted extension of that term; and 
one of the basic concepts of the discussion, consistently referred to as 
“social action,” would be more accurately termed “organized civic 
action.” But apart from such minor shortcomings, the book is a well- 
written and useful manual, of which the author justly claims that it is 
“something of an innovation in the treatment of social problems.” 

ANTON LOURIE 
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STATISTICAL THEORY IN RESEARCH. I. BASIC STATISTICAL 
THEORY. Il. ANALYSIS OF EXPERIMENTAL MODELS BY LEAST 
SQUARES. By R. L. Anderson and T. A. Bancroft. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, pp. xix +399. 


This book presents the basic concepts and methods of mathematical 
statistics which would be of use to research workers. It is divided into 
two parts. In the first part, social statisticians will find a very concise 


and clear discussion of the major principles of statistical inference and of 


the properties of various distribution functions. The second and longer 
part is devoted to an analysis of the theory of least squares and its use 
in the treatment of experimental data. This part includes a chapter on 
the computational methods for multiple regression analysis. Most of the 
examples are drawn from the literature on agricultural experimentation. 

The authors have relied heavily on the work of W. G. Cochran and 
R. A. Fisher but have fortunately not neglected the important contribu- 
tions of J. Neyman and his students. Thus, in the chapter on “Tests of 
Hypotheses” there is a good, though short, discussion of the two types 
of errors and of the power of a test. The authors are to be commended 
for their attempt to specify the assumptions underlying the use of the 
analysis of variance. More attention, however, could have been given to 
the important problem of sample design. On the whole, research workers 
will find this book very useful. G.S. 


PERSONALITY IN NATURE, SOCIETY, AND CULTURE. Edited by 
Clyde Kluckhohn and Henry A. Murray with the collaboration of David M. 
Schneider. New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1953, pp. 701. 


This splendid work has been revised and enlarged with the addition of 
thirteen new essays. The introductory statement by Kluckhohn and 
Murray has largely been rewritten to serve better as a theoretical system 
for studying the nature of human personality. Some forty-five essays 
examine constitutional, group-membership, role, and situational deter- 
minants in the formation of personality. A distinctive effort has been 
made to present the interrelationships existing between various deter- 
minants. 

Although some of the descriptive essays may, in some particulars, 
lack empirical foundation, they will serve to suggest hypotheses for 
future research projects. It will interest sociologists to observe that many 
of the studies of personality seem to imply the abnormal; hence, the 
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reader will encounter with some frequency such terms as aggression, 
conflict, fantasy, frustration, and neurosis. Perhaps the summary thought 
that emerges from this book is the relative influence of various deter- 
minants and the interaction of these determinants on personality. The 
editors and their able contributors have made obvious the great difficulty 
in ascribing “causes” to a particular personality manifestation. This 


revision has made a good book superior in almost every detail. 
E.C.M. 


MEANING, COMMUNICATION, AND VALUE. By Paul Kecskemeti. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1952, pp. viii +349. 


This work is an attempt, on a high level of competence, to show that 
“problems of meaning, not reducible to formal logic and to empirical 
fact-finding, are nevertheless amenable to rational analysis and that such 
an analysis is indispensable to a well-rounded philosophy.” The author’s 
quest takes him through some of the more tangled areas of semantics and 
epistemology, and thence into ethics, aesthetics, and the logic of language 
and scientific method, with side excursions into borderlands charted till 
now—wrongly in his opinion—largely by logical positivists and prag- 
matists. Too many special definitions are merged in presenting the con- 
ceptual scheme to give the reader much breathing space or the reviewer 
a fair chance to summarize. High points, however, are the cogent criti- 
cism of naturalist metaphysics where applied with antiteleological bias 
to social reality, the strong case built for the ‘““meaning-oriented analysis 
of behavior” (in the author’s interpretation of meaning) and for “inter- 
pretive” variables that permit retention of quantitative analysis and 
some “quantitative” variables in sciences dealing with human behavior 
and value, and, last but not least, a masterly effort to establish a ‘‘com- 
mon postulational ground for all participants” in ethical conflicts. Com- 
municating regarding these exceedingly difficult meta-communications in 
a review might prove an “ontological devaluation” such as Kecskemeti 
most strongly disapproves. Perhaps it will suffice to warn those with 
other major interests to take up this work only if time hangs heavy on 
their hands and, at the same time, to warn specialists in the title topics 
or related fields against ignoring or slighting this thoughtful and scholar- 
ly contribution of Kecskemeti. 

JOSEPH B. FORD 
Los Angeles State College 
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UNITED STATES AND WORLD COMMUNITY. By A. H. Feller. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown and Company, 1952, pp. ix+-153. 


This book is an elaboration of lectures given at Northwestern Uni- 
versity Law School. It analyzes briefly the role of the United Nations 
Charter in keeping the peace, in working toward economic and social 
well-being, toward a world law, and toward world community. The 
United Nations involves “the coming to the fore of United Nations 
statesmen,” it represents increasing international contact among techni- 
cians and specialists, and it stands for “one idea which peoples every- 


where or nearly everywhere have in common.” The problem before the 


world is not whether to build first a world law or a world community 
but to build “both together.”” The United Nations is “a beginning of a 
world community and its Charter the beginning of world law.’”’ The 


United Nations is both a security system and a peace system, standing 
both for “the collective use of force to resist aggression” and for “the use 
of constructive and conciliatory measures” as means of developing peace. 
The book is a useful summary of the work of the United Nations as an 
agent to prevent self-destruction by civilization through atomic warfare; 
it is written with clarity and cogency. E.S.B. 


CHALLENGE TO THE KREMLIN. By Harry Hodgkinson. New York: 
Frederick A. Praeger, 1952, pp. 190. 


Titoism and the Yugoslav pattern of resistance to the methods of 
Soviet Russia are discussed by the author, not for a limitation of mater- 
ials, but to provide a point of departure for a broader analysis of Stalin’s 
problems within Russia and her satellites. In several of the satellite na- 
tions the people are evidently restive under Stalin’s dictatorship, and at 
times in open revolt. Another major challenge that Stalin has to consider 
is the American power center in the free world. 

This author shows in what respects Stalin has been forced to adjust his 
long-range policies, rationalizing the adjustments made so that they may 
have a dialectic basis and seemingly a “scientific” justification in Stalinist 
ideology. Discussion has perforce been renewed on basic ideological 
problems that had, it was thought, been silenced. Titoism, Jugoslav 
independence, and the nationalist longings of the satellite states have 
caused theory and practice within Soviet Russia and throughout the 
Soviet orbit of influence to be suspect and constantly under criticism. It 
has become evident that in industry, arts and sciences, religion, and in 
other basic areas of culture, living in slavery subject to Stalin’s purposes 
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continues to be repugnant. Troubled by growing resistance to his plans 
for the satellites, Stalin is reviving his theories and promises of ‘“‘co- 
existence.” This is another example of how the Soviet regime dodges 
issues when they become too difficult, how rationalization is brought into 
play until some other line of attack has been decided upon. _‘J.E.N. 


BUILDING YOUR PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE. By T. V. Smith. Chicago: 
Science Research Associates, Inc., 1953, pp. 48. 


Addressed to “‘teen-agers,” this booklet discusses the nature of a philos- 
ophy of life and of its development. A philosophy of life is viewed as a 
“way of life.” It is “the sum of all your ideas, feelings, and attitudes 
about what’s good and what’s bad, what’s important and what’s un- 
important.”” Youth are encouraged to become their own philosophers. 
Sprightly drawings (by Jeanne Doern) will make an appeal to youth. 


THE AMERICAN CITY. By Stuart Alfred Queen and David Bailey Car- 
penter. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1953, pp. xxiii-+- 
383. 


This is more than a revision of the earlier book by Queen and Thomas, 
published fourteen years ago. The assumption of a rural-urban con- 
tinuum represents the chief point of view. Both rural and urban data 
are used to indicate this continuum. Extensive use is made of the 1950 
Census data. The statistical material is concisely summarized, chiefly 
in 84 tables and 28 charts and maps. The quickening of urban change 
under the impact of World War II and of the atomic age is stressed. 
American cities have grown at a rapid pace. The modern city is very 
complex and exerts a great influence on national life. Various indices 
are used to measure the degree of urbanism. The growth of metropolitan 
regions is perhaps the most significant phase of urbanization. 

The book is divided into five parts, dealing with the mounting signifi- 
cance and the rise of the city, the localization of activity in the city, the 
social life of city dwellers, and the relation of social change to the city. 
Sociological theory and empirical data are blended. The spatial pattern- 
ing of the metropolis, communities within the metropolitan area, ethnic 
groups, neighborhoods, blighted areas, and physical movements are given 
special consideration. Making a home and a living, achieving status, 
attending school, engaging in religious practices, sharing in government, 
and getting help in time of trouble are the main aspects of the social 
life of urban people. M.H.N. 
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FREEDOM THROUGH LAW. PUBLIC CONTROL OF PRIVATE 
GOVERNING POWER. By Robert L. Hale. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1952, pp. xvi+-591. 


This book is concerned primarily with the distribution of economic 
liberty, defined in terms of freedom from restrictions on one’s economic 
activities as a consumer or as a producer. The restrictions considered 
may be attributable to the government or to other sources. 

The book consists of five parts. Part I contains an analysis of the 
coercive factors in our system of free enterprise and of the economic 
inequalities which flow from it. Part II is a study of judicial decisions. 
Part III explores the protection which the Constitution has been held to 
afford to economic liberty and equality. Part IV deals with certain types 
of political action designed to protect some liberties by restricting others. 
Part V deals with the question of where the lodgment of final authority 
to determine governmental policy would be the most likely to result in a 
distribution of economic liberty in harmony with democratic ideals. 

As one may expect from the title, the book deals largely with judicial 
decisions ; nevertheless, it may be read easily by others than lawyers. The 
issues taken up are of a critical nature, just the kind which challenge 
the American people in working out economic and other freedoms under 
law. J.E.N. 


BACKGROUNDS OF HUMAN FERTILITY IN PUERTO RICO. A 
Sociological Survey. By Paul K. Hatt. Princeton: Princeton University 
Press, 1952, pp. xxiv-+-512. 


A few years ago, the Social Science Research Center of the University 
of Puerto Rico and the Office of Population Research in Princeton 
sponsored a field study of the social and psychological factors affecting 
the fertility of the population of Puerto Rico. The findings of this study 
are presented in this monograph by Paul K. Hatt. A random sample of 
15,650 adults was selected, and about 13,000 of them were interviewed 
during the period between July 1947 and January 1948. The question- 
naire used included questions on the demographic and socioeconomic 
characteristics of‘ the respondents as well as on their attitudes toward 
family limitation, religion, ideal size of family, etc. Since no particular 


set of hypotheses was being tested, it is difficult to judge the relevance of 


all the questions asked. 
The first four chapters, or over half of the book, are devoted to an 
analysis of the socioeconomic characteristics and of the attitudes of the 
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respondents. It is in only two chapters that the subject of fertility is 
treated explicitly. In one of them the author analyzes differences in 
fertility according to socioeconomic characteristics and social attitudes. 
The indices of fertility that he uses are age-specific pregnancy rates and 
the average number of pregnancies during the first nine years of mar- 
riage. In another chapter Robert Osborn, Jr., presents a learned discus- 
sion of the problem involved in measuring trends in fertility from the 
reproductive histories provided by female respondents. More space could 
have been devoted, however, to the analysis of differences in fertility and 
family size. There are many tables that could have been omitted and 
replaced by a few charts. The use of tetrachoric correlation coefficients 
and the derived multiple and partial coefficients seems doubtful. 
Sociologists and demographers will read with interest this first report 
of the study of Puerto Rican fertility. More detailed monographs were 
promised by the author. Unfortunately, his tragic and untimely death 
since the publication of his book has cut short his interesting contribu- 
tions to the study of Puerto Rican fertility. G.S. 


ESSAYS ON THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE. By Karl Mannheim. 
Edited by Paul Kecskemeti. New York: Oxford University Press, 1952, 
pp. viii +327. 


A useful service has been rendered sociologists by the translation and 
publishing of six essays that Mannheim wrote and had published in Ger- 
man periodicals between 1923 and 1929. These essays help to round out 
an incomplete development of social theory by Mannheim due to his 
death in 1947 at the age of 52. 

Although only one of these six essays bears the title of ‘“The Problem 
of a Sociology of Knowledge,” the others present various aspects of the 
same theme. They deal with an Interpretation of Weltanschauung, 
Historicism, Competition as a Cultural Phenomenon, the Nature of 
Economic Ambition and Its Significance for the Social Education of 
Man, and the Problem of Generations. Space limits a review of these 
essays, but perhaps Mannheim’s definition of the sociology of knowledge 
may be given, namely, “a discipline which explores the functional de- 
pendence of each intellectual standpoint on the differentiated social group 
reality standing behind it, and which sets itself the task of retracing the 
evolution of the various standpoints” (p. 190). 

The introductory chapter of this book merits special emphasis, for it 
is a brief critique (32 pages) by Dr. Kecskemeti of the six essays. Atten- 
tion is called to Mannheim’s global outlook, to his adverse reactions to 
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the static nature of science, to his objections to positivism, and to his 
emphasis on the essential elements of human life, namely, meanings, 
which cannot be observed or measured. Mannheim indicated that the 
purpose of the sociology of knowledge is “to show how the life plans of 
individuals depend on the sociological structure of the groups to which 
they belong’ (p. 26). Mannheim argues that the dependence of thought 
on social reality “serves to open a road to freedom” (p. 27), but he did 
not appy his theory to all thinking, for he made exceptions in the cases of 
mathematics and science. The problem of the sociology of knowledge as 
restated by the editor is that “of the insight which participants in a proc- 
ess of social interaction can have into that process” (p. 32). As this 
review may indicate, the essays, together with the editor’s Introduction, 
are sociologically meaty and deserve slow and careful reading and re- 
thinking. E.S.B. 


PEOPLES AND CULTURE 


CAN RUSSIA SURVIVE? By F. B. Czarnomski. New York: The Philo- 
sophical Library, Inc., 1953, pp. 128. 


The author says that in writing this book he has merely “tried to 
piece together the existing, incontrovertible evidence, which proves that 
life behind the iron curtain is slowly but surely going out.” The criteria 
leading to his conclusion that Soviet Russia cannot survive are founded 
on comparative estimates of the natural resources of Russia and her 
satellite states; demographic studies of the Soviet people; the housing 
problems of the Russian people, particularly the industrial population; 
the millions of victims of the Soviet Secret Police, whatever name the 
organization goes by; the income, purchasing power, and level of living 
of Russian people in general, and the regimentation and domination of 
the people in these and other particulars; the status of religion, science, 
and culture in totalitarian Russia; the evidence that planning in Soviet 
Russia has been and is a hoax; the manipulation of financial reports ; and 
other factors associated with this type of description of the conditions 
prevailing under an utterly vicious and amoral Soviet regime. 

The author is convinced that the structure, methods, and objectives of 
the Soviet rulers will end in Soviet defeat. The imminence of such de- 
feat, he thinks, provides no guarantee that a third world war will not 
break out. Unless the Soviet rulers overcome their dogmatic obsessions 
and alter their course, another world war would seem to.be as inevitable 
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as the two previous world wars proved inevitable. Actually, of course, 
no sequence is inevitable, but depends upon unpredictable imponderables 
as well as arbitrary decisions of those who rule. 

The author believes that the civilized world, in dealing with Soviet 
Russia, is not as helpless as it may seem. Among his positive suggestions 
is one to be stressed—the formation of a Free Russian Government out- 
side the frontiers of Soviet Russia. Homeless Soviet refugees, Russian 
émigrés and exiles, would have a free government to rally to and to 
provide for and implement a structure to supersede the present Soviet 
government. The book is worth-while reading for a quick orientation 
about the nature of Soviet Russia and its chances to survive. 

J.E.N. 


OVERCOMING PREJUDICE. By Bruno Bettelheim. Chicago: Science 
Research Associates, Inc., 1953, pp. 48. 


This booklet is addressed to adults who wish to help “the minority 
child” meet prejudice situations and the “prejudiced child” overcome his 
prejudices. Prejudice is viewed as “everybody’s problem,” and some of 
its major causes are outlined. 


THE REFUGEE INTELLECTUAL. The Americanization of the Immigrants 
of 1933-1941. By Donald P. Kent. New York: Columbia University Press, 
1953, pp. ix+-317. 


Basing his conclusions on personal interviews coupled with the use of 
a questionnaire, the author brings to light many interesting reactions of 
scholarly immigrants’ special group to the impacts of life in the United 
States. Many quotations from the interview materials reveal personal 
responses to the experiences of these refugees in their adopted country. 

Among the findings that relate to the assimilation process are these: 


Age on arrival is important; previous occupational training is significant ; 
intermarriage with a native-born American is an assimilating force. Un- 
expected is the finding that having friends in the United States helped 
in only a few cases. Sex made little difference. Children of the refugee 
immigrant have done well in the United States. Circumstances of migra- 
tion such as harrowing experiences had a pronounced effect. Prejudice 
and discrimination against the refugees were factors that hindered as- 
similation. 

This study of ethnic relations has resulted in a wealth of insights 
regarding assimilation. E.S.B. 
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CULTURE: A CRITICAL REVIEW OF CONCEPTS AND DEFINITIONS. 
By A. L. Kroeber and Clyde Kluckhohn. Cambridge, Massachusetts: Pea- 
body Museum of American Archaeology and Ethnology, Harvard Univer- 
sity, 1952. Vol. XLVII, No. 1, pp. 228. 


This monograph supplies a comprehensive review and analysis of cul- 
ture concepts and definitions, with an emphasis that is anthropological, 
yet of great value for other social sciences. The work is broad in its 
derivation from literature in social and other sciences. Since its purpose 
is to present and weigh definitions and their usage, the monograph may 
be described as philosophical. The net result, and the purpose, are entirely 
practical. There is no attempt at speculation about meanings as a formal 
exercise, but there is consistent effort to classify, compare, and clarify 
the meanings and uses of the term cu/ture and its relation to other basic 
concepts. 

The monograph begins with a general history of the word culture. 
This is followed by innumerable definitions of culture, grouped under 
seven subheadings—descriptive, historical, normative, psychological, 
structural, genetic, and incomplete definitions. To each of these groups 
of definitions the authors add their comments. Many statements about 
culture are cited, and these constitute six groups; the statements empha- 
size the nature of culture, the components of culture, the distinctive 
properties of culture, culture and psychology, culture and language, and, 
finally, the relation of culture to society, individuals, environment, and 
artifacts. Each of these groups is commented upon separately. There is 
also a well-rounded summary, a statement of the general features of 
culture, and a general conclusion. This is a superior study, which pro- 
vides a pattern that could be used or adapted for the definition and 
analysis of many other social concepts. J-E.N. 


RACE AND CLASS IN RURAL BRAZIL. Edited by Charles Wagley. New 
York: Columbia University, 1952, pp. 156. A UNESCO Publication. 


In this research report the findings are given of studies in four dif- 
ferent rural communities of Brazil. .A remarkable similarity appears in 
the results, namely, that class distinctions play a major role in social life. 
These are based on wealth, type of occupation, amount of education, and 
physical appearance (color of skin, form of hair, etc.). Race prejudice is 
secondary to class prejudice. The higher the social class, the greater the 
prejudice. When lower classes and ethnic groups move upward, preju- 
dices develop against them. Light-skinned persons marry “‘upward’’ more 
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easily than do dark-skinned persons. Race lines are recognized in Brazil’s 
multiclass society, but not drawn rigidly. This document is a valuable 
addition to the study of class-race relations. E.S.B. 


THE YUGOSLAVS. By L. Kostelski. New York: Philosophical Library, 
Inc., 1952, pp. 498. 


An interesting history of the growth of Yugoslavia is presented with- 
out much subjective bias. Perhaps the most characteristic element in the 
development of this nation has been its astute ability to resist foreign 
invaders. Among the many invaders to its land must be included the 
Romans, Goths, Huns, Franks, Magyars, Byzantines, Normans, and 
Turks. The rule of the Turks lasted the longest, but these people were 
still able to preserve their original language. In recent times two power- 
ful dictators, Hitler and Stalin, have attempted to dominate the Yugo- 
slavs without success. In a sociological sense the spirit of nationalism is a 
force that cannot be terminated by armies and decrees. 

Americans will need to learn more about this land because of its loca- 
tion in the iron curtain area. While Yugoslavia is not a democracy, its 
political face is turned toward the West; hence, the West is likely to 
take an increasing interest in these people. This book gives the reader a 


good background of the people under Marshall Tito’s government. 
E.C.M. 


ANTHROPOLOGY TODAY: AN ENCYCLOPEDIC INVENTORY. 
Edited by A. L. Kroeber. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1953, 
pp. xvi-+-966. 


This collaborative work, prepared under the chairmanship of Professor 
A. L. Kroeber, goes far toward meeting a real need, in sifting and ap- 
praising many of the fundamental data which have become grist for 
anthropology as a social science. Fifty articles are grouped according to 
three kinds of problems, that is, according to whether they stress the 
historical approach, or the process, or the application of anthropology. 
Another element in subgrouping places the articles according to their 
emphasis on method, results, and theory. 

To indicate the range of interest, the articles have been assigned in 
such manner as to deal with moot points concerning culture history, 
primates, fossil man, biological basis of human nature, race, prehistory, 
new world culture history, linguistics, evolution, the processing of 
anthropological materials, genetics, culture and social structure, accul- 
turation, cultural values, human ecology, anthropometry, the application 
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of anthropology in industry and in government, and many other related 
subjects along the line indicated. Most of the fifty-two contributors are 
professors or otherwise actively engaged in anthropological pursuits, but, 
as topics indicate, other social and scientific fields of interest are repre- 
sented in the collaboration. While most of the contributors are Ameri- 
cans, a dozen or so reside in foreign countries. 

The coverage is broad, but the outstanding concept around which this 
work has been developed is culture, as applicable to archaeological find- 
ings or in the study of contemporary primitive and advanced societies. 
Anthropology, considered as the “science of man,” has tended to become 
more comprehensive; and this characteristic, along with others, has in- 
creased the need for definition of concepts and processes that concern the 
anthropologists. The articles are consistently thorough in their methods 
of dealing with theory and fact, pointing out what may be discarded or 
accepted in order to arrive at the consensus of the present. Each article 
contributes toward an understanding of what constitutes anthropology 
today, a growing science with a vast literature which needs to be reinter- 
preted. In this sense, there is nothing unique about anthropology, but, 
fortunately, such an encyclopedic inventory is here made available by the 
collective efforts of social scientists and others who can speak authorita- 
tively for their specialties. As a source book for organized information 
tested for accuracy and for its general acceptability, this work should be 
invaluable for the younger generation entering the field of anthropology, 
while at the same time facilitating a common understanding among the 
more mature members of the profession. J-E.N. 


SOCIAL WELFARE 


THE COMMUNITY FACTOR IN MODERN TECHNOLOGY. Tensions 
and Technology Series. Paris, France: United Nations Educational, Sci- 
entific, and Cultural Organization, 1952, pp. 169. 


This is the report of the UNESCO Committee authorized to inquire 
into “the influence of modern technology upon the attitudes and mutual 
relationships of peoples.” ‘The report is the result of twelve industrial 
studies made in six European countries. It suggests that discords of indus- 
trial society are not inevitable and that industry can and must play an 
important role in maintaining and fostering communities. 

RICHARD H. SPEARS 
University of Southern California 
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AN APPROACH TO URBAN PLANNING. Edited by Gerald Breese and 
Dorothy E. Whiteman. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953, pp. 
ix +147. 





The topics that are treated in this book include the planning process 
and public participation, housing and urban redevelopment, metropolitan 
transportation, fiscal programing. Thirty-six pages of annotated book 
reviews “for further reading” are given. A basic idea is “that urban 
planning requires an increased public participation,” for ultimately the 
decisions are made and the support must come from the public. 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAMILY. By Fowler V. Harper. Indianapolis: The 
Bobbs-Merrill Company, Inc., 1952, pp. vi+806. 


As the editor states in the Preface, “the contents of this volume con- 
sist of cases and text notes on law and readings from the literature of 
anthropology, sociology, and psychiatry.” The book is an experiment in 
integration of materials produced by the various disciplines which deal 
with the problems of the family. In teaching a course in Domestic Rela- 
tions the editor originally relied chiefly on case books devoted to opinions 
of appellate courts on the legal aspects of family troubles, but it became 
increasingly apparent that the legal, psychological, and social aspects are 
intertwined and that family problems must be attacked from many 
angles. In order to deal effectively with the family in trouble, lawyers 
and judges must understand the underlying conditions that contribute to 
the problem. 

The content of the book includes material on the patterns and theories 
of family disorganization, permarital problems (sex relations, courtship, 
and betrothal), creation of marriage (freedom of choice of a mate, 
ceremonials, and eligibility of the parties), problems of marital adjust- 
ment, intrafamily relationships (rights and obligations of spouses, parents 
and children, the young and the aged ), relations of family members with 
others, and problems of family disorganization (especially marital 
deterioration and divorce). A glossary of technical terms is found in the 
beginning of this book. 

While the book is intended chiefly for lawyers and students in law 
schools, it is likewise valuable for family counselors, social scientists, and 
others interested in understanding the legal and social aspects of the 
problems of domestic relations. It is a valuable reference book for 
sociologists in that it makes accessible in a compact form a wealth of 
case material. M.H.N. 
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THE ROLE OF THE SALES FINANCE COMPANIES IN THE AMERI- 
CAN ECONOMY. By Clyde William Phelps. Baltimore: Commercial 
Credit Company, 1952, pp. 87. 


Professor Phelps examines the way a unique economic institution 
developed to meet a new consumer need. It is doubtful if the automobile 
industry would be the leading industry in America without the growth 
of sales finance companies. It is pointed out that the sales finance com- 
panies made it possible for both automobile dealer and consumer to utilize 
credit rather than cash. The sales finance company engages primarily in 
buying from automobile dealers time-sales contracts arising out of in- 
stallment sales to consumers, at rates which are competitive with those 
charged by banks for this type of financing. Professor Phelps, an econo- 
mist, discusses the growth of this type of finance service with special 
reference to its institutional aspects. No doubt urban sociologists would 
be the first to admit that the automobile has pushed our cities into great 
ribbons of highways and freeways. The interrelatedness between a 
method of buying a consumer article and its implication for the general 
society is made clearly evident. E.C.M. 


THE VOLUNTEER WORK CAMP: A PSYCHOLOGICAL EVALUA- 
TION. By Henry W. Riecken. Cambridge: Addison-Wesley Press, Inc., 
1952, pp. xviii+-262. 


This book is a monographic report of a study and evaluation of the 
domestic work camp program of the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee. The focus of the study is on the camp workers themselves and on 
the social and psychological effects their experiences had upon them. The 
findings and conclusions are objective and factual, neither laudatory nor 
condemnatory of the work camp program. 

The book makes a contribution to program evaluation by discussing 
in detail psychological evaluations of social action programs. The method- 
ology is focused on personality and attitude changes, and their relation- 
ship to the social settings in which they take place. 

The research is limited to a study of about 150 campers, 28 of whom 
are studied intensively. The degree to which these young people and their 
camps are representative is not known. This type of study calls for 
further experimentation because it directs attention to the possibility of 
measuring the effects of the ethical standards of an institution in making 
basic changes in attitudes and aspirations. It suggests the importance of 
several educational influences. WOODROW WILSON SCOTT 
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MARRIAGE. By Earl Lomon Koos. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
1953, pp. xx +441. 


Since the appearance of the first textbook on marriage about twenty 
years ago, a number of books have been published on this subject. This 
book stems from the original textbook in the field, written by the late 
Ernest R. Groves, with much of Dr. Grove’s philosophy, but with a 
résumé of the new material on the subject. Furthermore, Koos’ book is 
written chiefly for students. In order to relate the chapters to the stu- 
dents’ interest, extensive use is made of case records collected by the 
author over a period of years. This is perhaps the most valuable part of 
the book. 

The chapters follow a logical sequence of topics, beginning with the 
study and purposes of marriage, qualifications for marriage and the 
preparation for it (dating, courtship, engagement, and the wedding), 
sexual and reproductive aspects, the place of children, roles and adjust- 
ments, economic aspects, disruptions of marital relationships (personal 
discords and broken families), marriage in wartime, and growing old in 
marriage. In addition to suggestions for research projects and bibliog- 
raphies, the author lists recommended films, suggestions for sociodrama, 
and counseling resources. The footnotes are not complete, for the dates 
of books are omitted and the volumes of journals are not given. 

M.H.N. 


COOPERATIVE SWEDEN TODAY. By J. W. Ames, S.Sc.D. Manchester, 
England: Cooperative Union, Ltd., 1952, pp. 172, 9 photographs, 13 diagrams. 


The author has rendered an invaluable service to the cooperative 
movement in Sweden in particular and to cooperatives in all countries 
in general. In straightforward and lucid style he has presented the essen- 
tial data regarding the development of the three cooperative movements 
in Sweden, the consumer cooperatives, the agricultural cooperatives, and 
the housing cooperatives. He compares the data for 1950 with those for 
1936, and thus is able to indicate trends. 

The importance of this excellent treatise is found in the fact that the 
cooperative movement in Sweden has in a number of vital aspects set an 
outstanding example for the rest of the world. Its growth in size is note- 
worthy, but more important is the way in which it has successfully 
defended the consumers (everyone) against the spread of monopolistic 
tendencies. Moreover, it has been able to protect consumers without 
resorting to nationalization. It has enabled its members to retain the 
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institutions of private property, free enterprise, and decentralized control. 
At the same time, it has remained neutral in politics, establishing no 
political party of its own and aligning itself with no political party. It is 
demonstrating that when private cooperative enterprise transacts 20 to 
30 per cent of the business in any field, it can exercise an active price 
policy and safeguard the interests of the public (consumers) against 
harmful monopolistic practices. 

Attention is given to cooperative insurance, cooperative credit, and 
cooperative education in Sweden. Many practical problems are discussed, 
such as the problem of bringing young people into the cooperative move- 
ment and thus insuring its continuity. Emphasis is placed on the Move- 
ment’s defense of the voluntary principle, its refusal to engage in politics, 
its belief in the value of new ideas, and its “eagerness to accept and 
experiment with new ideas.’”’ This book easily leads the field of all books 
recently published on the subject of consumer cooperation. E.S.B. 


UNITED NATIONS, COMPARATIVE SURVEY ON JUVENILE DELIN- 
QUENCY. Part I, North America, prepared by Paul W. Tappan. United 
Nations Publication, Sales No. 1952, N. 13. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1952, pp. vii+-132. 


This is the first of five regional reports on juvenile delinquency in 
North America, Asia and the Far East, Europe, Latin America, and the 
Middle East. Each report is designed to present a comparative appraisal 
of existing practices in the treatment of juvenile delinquency in the 
countries covered. 

The current volume presents the scope of delinquency (meaning, age 
limits, historical evolution of treatment), community services for 


juveniles, courts and other agencies with jurisdiction over juveniles, 


treatment procedures and institutional care, programs for the prevention 
of juvenile delinquency and their relation to regional characteristics, and 
general trends. Most of the data and descriptive materials pertain to the 
United States. The Canadian system of treatment and prevention of 
delinquency is described less extensively. The report is a concise summary 
of the problem of delinquency, indicating the extent of the problem, the 
treatment procedures and facilities, and the methods of prevention. The 
government replies to the United Nations questionnaire on the treatment 
of juvenile delinquents, country monographs prepared within the United 
Nations Secretariat, and certain other original sources were used in 
preparing the report. M.H.N. 
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POLICE PLANNING. By O. W. Wilson. Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. 
Thomas, 1952, pp. xiv-+492. 


The purpose of this book is to analyze the planning process in a police 
department and to discuss the tasks of planning within the police field. It 
discusses planning tasks from the point of view of the complete over-all 
survey. Attention is given to organization for planning and the need for 
placing responsibility for this process. 

Through several chapters the organization covers the planning process ; 
the gathering of basic data; decisions that influence the functional organi- 
zation; organization according to functions; top-level and territorial 
organization; patrol; detective operations; vice, delinquency, and traffic 
control; auxiliary services, equipment, personnel and public relations; 
procedures and tactics; and plans for unusual needs. About half of the 
book consists of thirteen appendices to supply concrete data for use in 
connection with the textual portion. 

Though written principally for the police planner, this book should be 
helpful to all serious students of police administration. For the latter, 
this book would be a good text. For others engaged in a professional 
way in police department planning or in police work, the book should 
prove to be a valuable handbook. J-E.N. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND THE POLICE. By G. Douglas Gourley. 
Springfield, Illinois: Charles C. Thomas, 1953, pp. xviii+-123. 


This attractively bound and lavishly illustrated book is an example of 
efforts to make statistical social research acceptable and even attractive to 
the public. Excellent pictures, humorous cartoons, and impressive tables 
are included. 

The research portion of the book explains techniques and findings of 
a statistical study of the attitudes of 2,674 Los Angeles citizens toward 
Los Angeles police. At the end of the work there are suggestions for 
improving relations between police and public. 

The author, Commander of the Training Division of the Los Angeles 
Police Department and Instructor in Police Science and Administration 
for the University of Southern California, has succeeded in effectively 
presenting a progressive philosophy of police service and a useful police 
training manual. However, one could speak with more assurance of the 
reliability of the findings if the study had been conducted by a research 
group entirely independent of the agency under investigation. 

J. WALTER COBB 
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YEARBOOK ON HUMAN RIGHTS FOR 1950. United Nations, New York, 
1952, pp. 596. 


The present volume is the fifth yearbook on human rights published 
by the United Nations. This publication attempts to record in a readable 
fashion the significant constitutional, legislative, and judicial develop- 
ments in the field of human rights during 1950. Part I includes the 
human rights provision in twelve constitutions, the texts and summaries 
of 272 statutory provisions, regulations, etc., and summaries of, or refer- 
ences to, ninety-eight decisions of national courts. Part II presents the 
laws and other texts on human rights in Trust and Non-Self-Governing 
Territories. Part III, International Treaties and Agreements, includes 
three sections devoted to specialized agencies, regional and other multi- 
lateral treaties and agreements, and bilateral treaties and agreements. 
Part IV is concerned with the activities of various United Nations bodies 
in the field of human rights. In this volume there are seventy-one sov- 
ereign States represented; of these, fifty-three are member States and 
eighteen are nonmembers of the United Nations. These volumes on 
human rights give a summary picture of changes year by year. It is of 
special interest to realize that most of the nations of the world now agree 
that each human being is entitled to certain basic rights and dignities. 

E.C.M. 


CRIME IN MODERN SOCIETY. By Mabel A. Elliott. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, 1952, pp. xvi-+-874. 


This is an up-to-date and well-balanced text on criminology and 
penology, indicating the real significance of the problem for the United 
States and other Western countries. The broad scope of its coverage is 
shown by the organization in five principal sections: the nature and ex- 
tent of crime; criminals, that is, who are criminals and what are the 
principal types; factors in criminality; the treatment of criminals, or 
penology ; and crime prevention. 

This text is rich in materials for the social worker, the probation and 
parole officer, the family case worker, and the child welfare worker, 
though the author’s attention has been focused on the adult offender. 
The frame of reference is essentially that of the sociologist ; at the same 
time, however, crime is recognized as a psychological, a psychosocial, and 
a legal-social problem. The elements of criminology which have become 
traditional in teaching the subject have been incorporated without the 
author having become unduly circumscribed by them. The breadth of 
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the analysis, showing the ramifications of crime in American society 
and problems of its treatment and prevention, reveals the exceptional 
capacity of the author for presenting a vast quantity of data in a clear, 
interesting, and useful manner. Each section is well rounded, but the 
part dealing with the treatment of offenders is of greatest length. Theory 
is weighed carefully, yet the emphasis is practical and realistic. While 
certainly inviting usage as a college textbook, in many respects its use as 
a handbook may be recommended. J.E.N. 


METROPOLITAN LOS ANGELES: A STUDY OF INTEGRATION. II. 
How the Cities Grew. By Richard Bigger and James D. Kitchen. Los 
Angeles: The Haynes Foundation, 1952, pp. xiv-+-256. 


A century of municipal independence and expansionism in metro- 
politan Los Angeles is traced, showing how the cities grew from the time 
of first settlement, the incorporation of individual cities, the expansion 
of the larger cities by annexations and consolidations, and the disincor- 
poration of some cities. The major portion of the study is devoted to the 
expansion of such central cities as Los Angeles, Pasadena, Glendale, and 
Long Beach. M.H.N. 


THE ORGANIZATIONAL WEAPON: A STUDY IN BOLSHEVIK 
STRATEGY AND TACTICS. By Philip Selznick. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 1952, pp. viii-+-350. 


Organizational weapons exploit sources of power that are latent in all 
group enterprises, and the author shows how skilled the Bolshevik regime 
in Russia has been in using such weapons effectively. This study analyzes 
the combat party and its role, and its techniques of leadership, of collec- 
tive organization, of conspiracy, of infiltration, and of espionage. It is 
shown that along with the party organization there must be a “manipu- 
lable mass’’—a great potential source of energy if one knows how to 
master and manipulate it. 

Offensive and defensive strategies are compared in terms of methods 
used. There is a discussion of the technique by which the system of dual 
power transforms a coup into a revolution. The vulnerability of social 
institutions is not generally understood, but Selznick shows clearly how 
important an element this is in Bolshevist strategy. Apparently, there is 
no form of social organization, large or small, that is entirely secure 
against the Bolshevik. With such breadth in mind, this study explains 
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how the Bolshevik party attacks within Russia and outside Russia. This 
leads to speculation about the means available to us to offset Bolshevik 
technique, or to match it by counterpurposes. The book is important be- 
cause of its insight concerning the Bolshevist strategy used in promoting 
communism in the world. J-E.N. 


PROBATION AND SOCIAL ADJUSTMENT. By Jay Rumney and Joseph 
P. Murphy, Published for Essex County Probation Office. New Brunswick, 
New Jersey: Rutgers University Press, 1952, pp. xviii+-285. 


“This study has as its subjects the first thousand persons placed on pro- 
bation in Essex County in 1937. With the primary objective of deter- 
mining the present social adjustment of these people and assessing the 
role of probation in helping to achieve it, the authors interviewed 67 per 
cent of the subjects and consulted probation and court records in all 
cases.” This statement sets forth the prime objective of the intensive 
study to assess the value of probation in enabling probationers to adjust 
satisfactorily to society. In establishing a method of determining social 
adjustment several related measures were developed, such as the analysis 
of the troubles and problems that hinder satisfactory adjustments, the 
disentangling of numerous factors and conditions associated with adjust- 
ment, the construction of a classification of types of probationers, and 
the analysis of offenses as ways of gratifying basic needs, The authors 
likewise present a brief evaluation of the possibilities of forecasting the 
probationers’ chances of staying out of trouble. Both statistical data and 
sample cases are presented and described. The study demonstrates the 
value of a sociologist and a probation officer (a practitioner) working to- 
gether in a research project. The staff of assistants included statisticians, 
case workers, and supervisors. M.H.N. 


DEN TILPASNINGSVANSKELIGE UNGDOM. A Commission Report. 
Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz, 1952, pp. 328. 


According to the summary (in English) this report deals with “mal- 
adjusted young persons,” not with “anti-social youth.” It outlines the 
adjustment difficulties facing children and youth and gives attention to 
the causes of these maladjustments. In this connection, it is concluded 
that “inferior social conditions can only rarely be considered real causes 
of maladjustment.”” The Report also presents possibilities of treatment 
and prevention of maladjustment. Help is also proposed for the age 
group of eighteen to twenty years whose members “are not sufficiently 
mature to be left to themselves.” Clinics for outpatient treatment for 
maladjustment are suggested. E.S.B. 
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DEMOCRACY IS YOU: A GUIDE TO CITIZEN ACTION. By Richard 
Waverly Poston. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1953, pp. xi+311. 


This may best be described as a guidebook of practical methods in aid 
of the solution to community problems through the cooperative efforts of 
all the members of the community. Fundamentally, it is based on the 
idea of the spirit of the old-fashioned American town meeting. It presents 
a flexible program by which community members can, by cooperative 
effort, develop local resources, improve physical facilities, expand the 
local economy, and generally enrich the quality of community life. 

The author believes that cooperative effort and initiative on the com- 
munity level are necessary for the generation and continuance of our 
democratic institutions; thus the title. The book is recommended to 
people interested in an approach to practical community affairs. 

R. B. ROGERS 


THE STEPCHILD. By William C. Smith. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1952, pp. viii-+-314. 


Dr. Smith has produced a work which fills a gap in sociological litera- 
ture and which will not need to be done again for a long time. After 
searching through folklore, drama, fiction, and biography to ascertain 


the attitudes that have obtained regarding the stepchild, that is, “a 
child of one’s wife or husband by a former marriage,” the author pro- 
ceeds to present data obtained by interview methods regarding the be- 
havior and role of stepparents today in the United States. The stereotype 
of “the cruel stepmother” and the role of “the good stepmother” are 
both well defined. 

The latter half of the book deals with “the stepchild and his. adjust- 
ment” in relation to age, status, immediate care of the stepchild, prepara- 
tions of children for a parent’s remarriage, idealization of the departed 
parent, love affairs in step-relationship, and the stepchild’s need for emo- 
tional security and affection. 

The author estimates that about 6 per cent of the population of the 
United States has ‘“‘a step-relationship status,” that there are about nine 
million stepchildren, and that in the age group of stepchildren “where 
the problems are most acute,” that is, “the ages of six to sixteen,” there 
are about one million stepchildren. The best work of the author appears 
in his delineation of various types of sociopsychological adjustment and 
maladjustment. It would be well if all stepparents could have a copy of 
this book and consider carefully the chapters on adjustments. 

E.S.B. 
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THE MODERN CITY. By Svend Riemer. New York: Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
1952, pp. xi+-477. 


Most college students will enjoy reading this book on urban sociology. 
The city is described in terms of living and interacting people rather than 
ecological abstractions. Professor Riemer has organized his text around 
the following areas of discussion: (1) growth, (2) environment, (3) 
personality, (4) leisure, (5) social organization, and (6) planning. 
Most of the book is descriptive without a clutter of diagrams, charts, 
and tables so often found in urban texts. He has used paragraph captions 
to very good advantage in order to keep before the reader the topics 
under consideration. There may be some reviewers who feel that Riemer 
has “written down” to the level of the average college student; yet it is 
difficult to claim that clarity and simplification are out of place in a 
textbook. The use of this text will make urban sociology a more interest- 
ing course for a great many students. E.C.M. 


RETIREMENT AND THE INDUSTRIAL WORKER. Prospect and Reality. 
By Jacob Tuckman and Irving Large. New York: Columbia University, 
Teachers College, 1953, pp. xvi+105. 


This study was made at the request of the New York Cloak Joint 


Board of the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union. A total 
of 300 workers on the job, 140 workers on the job who had applied for 
retirement, and 125 workers who had retired were the subjects. The 
interview method was used. Some of the findings follow. 

It was found that most workers have made no preparation for retire- 
ment. Neither has management developed any training program for 
those whom it automatically retires at a given age (usually 65). As a 
result, a great deal of frustration and unrest develops. 

Most workers grow less anxious to retire as the age of retirement 
approaches, and some become antagonistic. Hence, it is proposed that 
preparation-for-retirement programs will be best received if introduced 
to workers several years before retirement is due, perhaps by the age of 
fifty. Educational programs are needed that will acquaint workers with 
proper diet, exercise, and rest in order that they may not become health 
burdens to themselves, their relatives, and the public: 

Eighty per cent of workers are not able to live on their retirement 
income. Few have been able to save in days of inflation and of stimuli 
on every hand to spend. Help in these connections is greatly needed. 
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“For many workers retirement results in a loss of status.” The retired 
person is continually reminded that he has been retired, that he is “out 
of the stream of life,’’ that he has been placed “on the shelf,” that he is 
unwanted. 

The need is great to make the transition from employment to retire- 
ment a gradual procedure. The data are against retiring people arbitrari- 
ly and completely at a given age, with one exception—the ease of adminis- 
tering retirement. The findings of this study of garment workers tally 
remarkably well with those of studies of the retirement problems of 
professional people. Each study makes the problem increasingly realistic. 
The need for action in solving some of the problems grows. The 1950 
census reports 12 million people in the United States who are over 65 
years of age, and by 1975 it is predicted that there will be 21 million. 

E.S.B. 


SOCIAL FICTION AND DRAMA 


THE GOLDEN SPIKE. By Hal Ellson. New York: Ballantine Books, 1952, 
pp. 243. 


Hal Ellson, recreational therapist and author, likes to write about 
underprivileged and emotionally disturbed teen-agers ; he has made them 
the subjects of two previously published novels, Duke and Tomboy. In 
The Golden Spike he is concerned with the juvenile drug addict. His 
two principal characters, Chico and Angel, are shown traveling steadily 
down the dope alleys to ruin. Most of the pages are taken up with EIl- 
son’s attempt to show the rather rapid deterioration and disintegration 
of the personality of Chico as a result of his use of the needle. The other 
characters in the story are nearly all addicts, with the exception of 
Chico’s mother and brother. The underworld language has been used 
freely as a bolster for the intended realism of the tale, but a glossary of 
words used by dope addicts is appended. Somehow or other, the author 
misses the techniques whereby a novel becomes a work of art, although 
his writing shows some improvement in The Golden Spike over that 
of the earlier novel, Duke. Generally, the writing might be at times 
mistaken for a kind of prosaic case-history record made for a social work 
agency. If Ellson has aspirations to become a novelist of worth, he might 
do well to study Steinbeck. M.J.V. 
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THE CRUCIBLE A Play by Arthur Miller. New York: The Viking Press, 
1953, pp. 145. 


Arthur Miller’s (Death of a Salesman) new emotional play about 
witchcraft and witchhunting, although set in the Salem of 1692, has a 
sounding of drums for any age in which guilt by association seizes vic- 
tims. Playwright Miller has studied rather assiduously whatever his- 
torical records have been left about those dark, grim, and tragic Salem 
days, and from these has attempted to reinvest his characters with either 
their similar or the identical roles that they actually once played in real 
life. 

In the first act, as his principal characters are introduced, running 
comments, interrupting the lines, are made, giving the reader an insight 
into the possible motivations of these persons. Of the Salem tragedy it- 
self, Miller thinks that it developed from a paradox in whose grip we 
still live, namely, that of combining state and religious power “whose 
function it was to keep the community together, and to prevent any kind 
of disunity that might open it to destruction by material or ideological 
enemies.” Furthermore, its organization was grounded on the idea of 
“exclusion and prohibition,” while the witchhunt itself “was a perverse 
manifestation of the panic which set in among all classes when the 


’ 


balance began to turn toward greater individual freedom.” So it became 
an opportunity for long-pent-up vengeance against long-hated neighbors 


which could be disguised and settled on a plane “of heavenly combat 
between Lucifer and the Lord.” Hatred—accompanied by land lust, 
trade lust, or even political lust—has been long at work, thinks Miller, 
and the Devil is always called upon by both sides. At present, in “the 
countries of the Communist ideology, all resistance of any import is 
linked to the totally malign capitalist succubi, and in America, any man 
who is not reactionary in his views is open to the charge of alliance with 
the Red hell.” 

The intent of all this purposiveness is skillfully shown in the develop- 
ment of the play’s grim story of Elizabeth and John Proctor, who be- 
come the victims of evil gossip by some adolescent girls, one of whom 
has fallen in love with John. John is not entirely guiltless in the affair, 
but when he recovers from his temporary passion and rejects Abigail, 
she finds it all too simple to make him pay for his rebuke. What makes 
for great and significant drama is the mounting path of accusations that 
accrue against innocent victims whose very words of denial are trans- 
lated into admissions of guilt leading directly to the gallows. Pity and 
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terror stalk through the play; and here, as in the history from which 
it came, some of the informers, untouched by conscience, actually benefit 
by having their neighbors adjudged guilty. Human justice can sometimes 
be ironic and awesome. M.J.V. 


MOTION PICTURE NOTES 


Bwana Devil. This film arouses a twofold interest: first, as a full- 
length three-dimension feature film in color and, second, as a study in 
conflict of cultures. As a three-dimension motion picture it forecasts 
possibilities of a unique advance in the motion picture field, although 
many improvements are needed before this invention will supplant the 
two-dimension type. The three-dimension film at times has realistic 
expressions that are impressive. The use, however, of paper-framed 
polarized glasses which every spectator must wear is awkward. It is 
easy to perceive how the realism of the three-dimension film could be 
made to frighten if not to stampede audiences. If it came under the con- 
trol of unscrupulous propagandists, it could become a vicious instrument 
for stirring up crowd psychology, if not mob-mindedness. The “natural 
vision” aspect of the film in reproducing the way that a pair of human 
eyes actually views a scene is noteworthy. The cinerama, as the three- 
dimension film is sometimes called, has been proclaimed as the answer of 
motion pictures to the rise of its chief competitor today, television, which 
has brought about a disastrous decrease in the size of motion picture 
audiences. However, television itself is about to take a great stride for- 
ward and perhaps to cancel the special appeal of cinerama through being 
able to spring television in color on the public before cinerama can be 
perfected. 

In the second place, Bwana Devil presents important implications 
regarding the wide chasm between certain aspects of primitive culture 
and other aspects of the culture of civilized people. In one case culture 
appears in forms that are simple, naive, and motivated by superstitious 
beliefs. In the other case a phase of the culture of civilized man is shown 
as striving toward material success by organizing simple-minded folk to 
do routine work. As in the case of many films the scenario of Bwana 
Devil is distorted, is out of place, and detracts from the main theme. 
Further, it skims along on the surface of significant aspects of human 
relations, namely, the wide chasm between the ways that differing cul- 
tures are presented to each other by special representatives of these cul- 
tures. This picture is important because of the possibilities that it suggests 
and not because of what it actually achieves. E.S.B. 
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